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MARINE COMPANY 
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Pian for Refinancing of 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 
Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
DUE OCTOBER 1, 1941 


To the holders of First Mortgage and Col- 
lateral Trust Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
due October 1, 1941: 


THE TIME FOR THE DEPOSIT OF 
BONDS UNDER THE PLAN FOR 
REFINANCING HAS EX- 
TENDED TO OCTOBER 10, 1941. 


IT IS IMPORTANT THAT BOND- 
HOLDERS ACT PROMPTLY IF THE 
PLAN IS TQ. BE DECLARED EF- 
FECTIVE AT AN EARLY DATE. 


To assent to the plan it is necessary 
that bonds, together with the Letter of 
Assent and Transmittal, heretofore mailed 
to bondholders, be delivered to the New 
York Trust Company, Depositary, 100 
Broadway, New York City. 


Additional copies of the plan and Let- 
ters of Assent and Transmittal are avail- 
able at the office of the Company, No. 1 
Broadway, New York City. 


Dated, New York, October 3, 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE COMPANY 


By CHARLES F. BRADLEY, Secretary. 


THE MARKET PLACE 


How to use the facilities of 
America’s leading Exchanges 
Write for Booklet K6 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & Co. 
GisHoum & GaPpman 


A SINGLE CO-PARTNERSHIP 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange and Commodity Exchanges 


ONE WALL STREET +» NEW YORK 


DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 103 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 17, 1941 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1941, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
October 15, 1941, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 
San Francisco, California. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Constantly Increasing Costs Finally 
Necessitate a Higher Subscription Price 


Don’t Miss Your Opportunity to Subscribe for Financial World 
Before the New $12 Yearly Rate Becomes Effective on November 1st 


E BELIEVE you will agree that when 

any business reaches the point where 
its rising operating costs make it impossible 
to maintain former standards it must do 
one of two things. It must either lower the 
value and quality of its product or raise 
its price to meet increased costs. 


We have finally decided to take the second 
alternative, in the belief that the many in- 
vestors in American securities who find our 
Three-fold Investment Service so valuable 
would rather pay a little more for a sub- 
scription than to have us reduce the intrin- 
sic value of our countless investment aids. 


Some of our cost items have already ad- 
vanced 50%. New increases are almost 
daily occurrences. Although we really 
should put into effect immediately the 
advance in price, we have decided to con- 
tinue to bear the burden of the higher costs 
for a further time, sufficient to permit the 


extension of our present price to those who 
subscribe before November 1, 1941. 


Even though your subscription has not yet 
expired, you may order an extension at the 
old rate of $10—provided you order before 
November Ist. 


Because of the economies in handling 
2-year subscriptions, we offer you the 
privilege of obtaining a 2-year subscription 
for $20 between now and November Ist. 
However, no subscription will be accepted 
for a period longer than two years. 


Some Investment Services, that give no 
more than we do, charge $50 to $100 yearly. 
Therefore, even after our subscription 
price is advanced to $12, we will still be 
giving the biggest value in the investment 
information and advisory field. You have 
every incentive to send in your subscrip- 
tion at once—either for six months at $5, 
for one year at $10, or for two years at $20. 
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Anticipatory buying of consumers’ durable 
goods and other factors suggest that a reces- 
sion in “hard” lines would be a natural de- 
velopment apart from effects of priorities. 


kK ederal expenditures for national 
defense and lease-lend purposes have 
recently advanced to a monthly rate 
of a little over $1 billion. We have 
been put on notice by repeated state- 
ments of high officials in Washing- 
ton that spending for defense and 
lease-lend materials will have to be 
stepped up to a rate of $30 billion per 
annum. It may require considerable 
time to attain the production volume 
represented by that huge sum of 
money, but it is probable that expen- 
ditures for defense and aid to the 
democracies will have risen to $2 bil- 
lion a month by mid-year 1942. 


GENERAL OPINION 


The economic implications of the 
unprecedented volume of Federal 
Government expenditures have been 
discussed at length and numerous 
forecasts made. The consensus has 
been that a large increase in aggre- 
gate public spending power and an 
inadequate supply of consumers’ 
goods will be among the more impor- 
tant consequences of the further con- 
centration upon the war effort. It is 
generally believed that the expansion 
of cash outlays by the Government— 
representing in large part deficit 
spending—will more than offset the 
losses incurred by enterprises ad- 
versely affected by a war economy. 

At the same time, it has become 
evident that the acceleration of arma- 
ment production will necessitate a 
curtailment of consumers’ goods, es- 
pecially in the “hard” lines which 
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normally use large amounts of metals 
which are being diverted to the de- 
fense industries. On these premises, 
it has been assumed that the demand 
for automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and other durable goods 
would substantially exceed the supply 
in the last quarter of 1941 and in 
1942. 

A categorical prediction that this 
estimate of the situation will prove 
erroneous would be premature, but 
there are other aspects which have 
not been given sufficient considera- 
tion. There is increasing evidence 
that the economic dislocations result- 
ing from the shift to defense produc- 
tion are proving much more serious 
than had been anticipated. Even in 
Michigan, a state which is a large 
“beneficiary” of defense business, the 
threat of large scale “defense unem- 
ployment” is looming, according to 
statements by the Governor and wit- 
nesses before a Congressional investi- 
gating committee. Another factor 
which should not be overlooked is the 
prospective effect upon purchasing 
power of the new Federal income 
taxes. 

Even though national income con- 
tinues to rise in the aggregate, the 
available cash of many citizens—not- 
ably that sizeable part of the populace 
which will enjoy little or no economic 
benefit from defense activity—will 
actually decline because of the effect 
of sharply higher tax burdens. 

The quantitative effect of these 
negative influences in a period of lav- 
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ish government spending is still 
largely a matter of conjecture and it 
would probably be leaning too far on 
the pessimistic side to envisage a 
slump in trade on this score alone. 
There is, however, another set of cir- 
cumstances which suggests the likeli- 
hood of a selective trade recession af- 
fecting certain consumers’ goods in- 
dustries. 


AUTOMOBILE SALES? 


Reports from automotive trade cir- 
cles thus far indicate a disappointing 
public response to the 1942 models. 
It is too early to draw any definite 
conclusions from these reports, but it 
is interesting to note that there is 
some tentative evidence of curtail- 
ment of buying in other durable 
goods lines. Merchandisers are com- 
plaining that misunderstanding of the 
mild restrictions which have been 
placed upon installment credits has 
resulted in a loss of interest in their 
wares, but it is doubtful that this ex- 
planation is adequate. Automobile 
advertising is stressing quality to off- 
set fears that substitute materials are 
lowering the standards of their prod- 
ucts. There is also some talk of con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices. 

These influences may well be mak- 
ing some impression upon the market 
for durable goods, but if there should 
be a recession in sales beyond that 
necessitated by supply factors (pri- 
orities and allocations), a more basic 
causation may perhaps be found else- 
where. The traditional pattern of 
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the business cycle suggests that a re- 
cession in some sectors of the civilian 
durable goods industries is due and 
that a decline’in production will be 
witnessed in coming months regard- 
less of SPAB orders. 

The first point to recognize is that 
production of consumers’ durable 
goods for the first nine months of 
1941 was at boom levels. Taking 
the field as a whole, output has 
exceeded the total for all of 1940, 
which was a good year. Motor ve- 
hicle production for the first three 
quarters was below the total for the 
full year 1940 (4.4 million units), 
amounting to 3.8 million cars and 
trucks, but this compares with 2.9 
million for the first nine months of 
last year. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Other durable goods lines have 
shown spectacular increases. Manu- 
facturers’ sales of refrigerators 
amounted to about 3 million, com- 
pared with a total of 2.8 million for 
1940; electric range sales for the nine 
months are estimated at more than 
500,000, against 380,000 for the full 
year 1940; washing machines show a 


* gain of 40 per cent, and large in- 


COMING ARTICLES 


How Many Investors Can 
Cut Their Coming Tax Bill 

A Flourishing Young 
Industry Analyzed 


creases have been recorded in vacu- 
um cleaners and other hard lines. 

Despite the restrictions on current 
output, production of cars and trucks 
for the 1941 calendar year should ex- 
ceed last year’s total and approxi- 
mately equal the last peak established 
in 1937. This will mean three years 
of substantial gains following one 
year of recession (1938). Since the 
end of World War I there has been 
only one period (1933-37) in which 
motor vehicle production showed 
gains in more than two successive 
years, and that was attributable to 
the severity and duration of the 1930- 
32 slump. 

Two successive years of produc- 
tion in excess of 4 million units have 
always been followed by a year of 


recession was 


decline. The 1938 


’ brief and the subsequent recovery has 


been of longer than average duration. 
The cyclical pattern strongly suggests 
that a substantial decline in automo- 
bile output and sales is due in 1942 
regardless of the severity of the con- 
trols imposed by Washington. 

Somewhat similar patterns are evi- 
dent in other durable goods lines al- 
though cyclical trends are not as 
sharply defined because of strong sec- 
ular growth factors in some groups. 
During the past ten years, automo- 
biles have been much closer to the 
theoretical saturation point than elec- 
trical refrigerators. Sales of electri- 
cal refrigerators gained steadily from 
1933 through 1937, declined in 1938, 
and recovered in 1939. In 1940, a 
new record was established which has 
been exceeded by a wide margin in a 
sensational 1941 spurt. 


BUSINESS BORROWED 


These and other durable goods in- 
dustries show strong evidence of 
large anticipatory buying. Business 
has been “borrowed” from 1942, 
which is only natural in view of the 
wide publicity on the prospective ef- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Schram’s Plan in the Larva Stage 


An ambitious program for expan- 
sion of business has been mapped by 
New York Stock Exchange firms for 
which the new president, Emil Schram, 
is largely responsible. Behind it is the 
theme—“We must go out and get the 
business, but to do so we must use the 
modern tools.” 

It must be “a new deal” directed 
toward security trading. If properly di- 
rected, it can become a strong arm of 
the New York Stock Exchange, pack- 
ing a powerful “Pop Eye” punch if the 
spinach can be found to impart the 
necessary K.O. 

Until then, it is in a larva state. 


Cash enough to finance this strategy of regain- 
ing widespread public patronage for the Exchange’s 
large brood of securities, is to be raised from among 
some 11,000 brokers, members, allied members, reg- 
istered representatives and branch office managers. 
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Emil Schram 
His Plan Starts 


well filled war chest to go places, if the 
response is as enthusiastic as are the 
high hopes of success entertained by the 
sponsors of the plan. And the program, 
by the way, carries with it the blessings 
of the SEC and the other powers hold- 
ing sway down in Washington. 

When the much needed cash is in 
hand the green signal will be flashed. 
Then on they will go with a national 
advertising appeal, with a firm spirit of 
cooperation and a closer tie-up with 
all the agencies of regulation—like one 
big happy family radiantly holding out 
the hand of fellowship to the public at 


large, without whose help their lot will continue 


to be as disheartening in the future as it has been 
for the past seven or eight years. 

Here’s hoping Schram’s plan will go over big. 
And that, unlike past schemes to woo back pub- 
lic patronage, it will emerge from its period of 


That is a large enough group to provide a 


gestation. 
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Plat 2% points were clipped 
from the industrial stock price aver- 
age in the three-day decline which 
was set off by Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s recommendation that all cor- 
porate profits in excess of six per 
cent on “invested capital’ be taxed 
away for the duration of the emer- 
gency. Had the chances of early en- 
actment of such a scheme appeared 
brighter than they are at the present 
time, the decline would doubtless 
have gone much further, and not 
without good reason. 

Any such tax obviously would not 
only “take the profits out of war,” 


New Tax Scheme Would 
Blow Business 


Morgenthau proposal of a 100 per cent tax on all earn- 
ings in excess of six per cent of “invested capital” would 
completely wipe out earnings on some common stocks. 


By Richard J. Anderson 


but would also leave little in the way 
of earnings for any sort of business. 
And venture capital, most of which 
has already been driven into hiding 
by the existing tax schedules, would 
disappear entirely and along with it 
every type of new enterprise. 

The same general idea in less dras- 
tic form has been urged upor Con- 
gress by the Treasury Department in 
the deliberations concerning each of 
the two excess profits tax bills which 
have been enacted. Both times Con- 
gress has refused to eliminate the op- 
tion of using a percentage of average 
earnings of former years as a basis 
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for the calculation of the “emergency” 


tax. This fact together with the op- 
position which immediately sprang up 
to the latest Morgenthau scheme, 
doubtless prevented market prices 
from declining even further than they 
did. 

But the Treasury head’s ideas of 
a confiscatory tax based solely on 
invested capital cannot be lightly dis- 
missed, for less than a week follow- 
ing his initial public statement on the 
subject he reiterated to the press that 
his assistants are preparing a bill 
along those lines, for introduction 
into Congress in January to apply to 


Effect of Treasury Tax Plan on Leading Stocks 


Permissible Earnings 


Stock 
STOCK : Canital & 
Air Reduction ......... $0.59 $0.89 
Allgeheny Ludlum...... 0.35 1.19 
Allied Chemical........ 0.32 4.65 
American Car & Fdry... 2.50 5.10 
Borg-Warner .......... 0.32 1.10 
0.39 1.02 
0.30 2.25 
D0.03 0.69 
Consolidated Aircraft.. 0.06 0.50 
Douglas Aircraft ...... 0.60 2.16 
1.44 2.86 
Eastern Airlines ....... 0.30 0.95 
Eastman Kodak ....... 2.41 3.82 
First National Stores... 0.52 1.86 
Flintkote Corp. ........ 0.59 0.96 
General Electric ....... 0.38 0.64 
General Foods ........ 0.60 0.83 
General Motors ....... 0.65 1.30 
Holland Furnace ...... 0.60 1.34 
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Permissible Earnings 
Based on 

Dividend ~ Stock Dividend 
1940 Paid 1940 STOCK: Capital & Surplus 190 Paid 1940 

$2.38 $1.75 International Harvester. $2.10 $3.40 $4.11 $2.40 
2.78 1.50 0.60 1.25 1.83 1.35 
9.43 8.00 Libbey-Owens-Ford ... 0.38 0.99 3.97 3.50 
5.23 ae Midland Steel Prod. .... D045 D0.02 5.95 5.50 
2.88 1.50 Minneapolis-Honeywell. 0.25 0.93 3.87 3.00 
3.15 2.25 National Biscuit ....... 0.56 0.77 1.50 1.60 
3.45 3.00 0.75 1.82 5.91 5.00 
8.48 5.50 Phillip Morris ......... 1.28 2.93 8.14 5.00 
6.77 5.00 Pullman Company...... 2.40 3.04 1.96 1.50 
2.30 1.00 Sears, Roebuck ........ 1.89 2.88 6.32 4.25 
18.05 5.00 Sharp & Dohme....... D0.15 D0.04 0.48 mh 
7.23 7.00 Sperry Corporation .... 0.06 0.52 3.90 2.00 
2.80 aa) Timken Roller Bearing 0.15 1.04 3.72 3.50 
7.96 6.00 Underwood-Elliott ..... het) 1.70 3.03 2.25 
3.06 2.50 United Air Lines....... 0.30 0.53 0.52 Be 
2.10 1.00 United Aircraft ........ 0.30 0.83 4.95 3.50 
1.95 1.85 1.13 2.65 5.44 3.50 
2.77 2.00 U. S. Pipe & Fdry...... 1.20 2.43 3.45 2 50 
4.32 375° Westinghouse Air Brake 0.66 0.91 1.76 1.75 
3.59 2.50 Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 2.95 4.10 7.10 4.75 
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1942 earnings. Thus, whether or not 
any such tax law is eventually to be 
actually placed on the statute books, 
we seem destined to hear a great deal 
more about this radical proposal in 
the months ahead. 

The fundamental unsoundness of a 
tax of the sort advocated by Morgen- 
thau should be obvious to every in- 
vestor, among the most important 
being the impossibility in many cases 
of arriving at anything like an accu- 
rate figure for “invested capital.” 
Another fact apparently ignored by 
the Treasury is that a dollar of capi- 
tal invested in one type of business 
will produce an entirely different rate 
of return from that placed in another 
type. Some of our most profitable 
enterprises—and which are deriving 
no “benefits” whatever from the war 
—have traditionally required compar- 
atively little invested capital. But they 
have required a particularly high type 
of entrepreneurial ability. 


Because of the difficulty in defining 
“invested capital” it is perhaps not 
surprising that Secretary Morgen- 
thau has been extremely vague in his 
comments on this basic fundamental 
of the scheme. Would he include as 
capital any bond issues which a cor- 
poration might have outstanding? 
Would he include balance sheet sur- 
plus, which after all represents stock- 
holders’ equity ploughed back into 
the business? Or would he limit the 
base merely to the stated value of the 
outstanding stock, preferred and com- 
mon? Without this information, as 
well as many other details, it is im- 
possible to calculate with any degree 
of accuracy the earnings which a cor- 
poration would be permitted to retain 
in any plan of “government take all 
in excess of six per cent.” 

But some idea of the effect of the 
Morgenthau proposal can be obtained 
from the compilation of stocks on page 
5. This has been based on the figures 


appearing in recent balance sheets, 
most of which are dated December 
31, 1940. The first column shows the 
amount which the respective com- 
panies would presumably be permit- 
ted to earn per share of common 
stock (after payment of preferred 
dividends, if any) before all remain- 
ing profits were turned over to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, if 
stock capitalization alone were to be 
used as a basis. 

In the second column is shown the 
presumable permissible per share 
earnings if six per cent of stock capi- 
tal plus surplus were to be set up as 
a base. No allowances are made in 
either column for a “normal” tax, in- 
asmuch as no mention thereof has 
been made by the Secretary. The in- 
ference is that he would have only 
one tax: 100 per cent of everything 
above six per cent on so-called in- 
vested capital. It might be noted 


(Please turn to page 23) 


A “Defense Contrast” in the NAM Spotlight 


= Tuesday night, in the Grand 
Ballroom of New York’s Hotel As- 
tor, two men dined side-by-side on a 
dais facing some 800 industrialists 
who were eager to hear them both. 

The interesting thing about those 
two men is that they were boys to- 
gether in a town in southern New 
Jersey and that they both “reached 
the top’—one in business, the other 
in the government service—by travel- 
ing different paths of economic phi- 
losophy. 

One of those men was Walter D. 
Fuller, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers (and also 
president of the Curtis Publishing 
Company). The other was Leon 
Henderson, Federal Price Adminis- 
trator and Director of the Civilian 
Supply Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. The occasion 
was the banquet session of NAM’s 
“defense clinic” and joint meeting of 
New York and New Jersey manufac- 
turers. 

“Tonight I want to talk with you 
about a burning subject—or what, 
unfortunately, may become a burning 
subject to every businessman, every 
worker, and every farmer in Ameri- 
ca,” began Mr. Henderson. The 
“subject” was inflation, and the na- 
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tion’s Price Boss defined it, showed 
how it was already at work, and 
pointed out its dangers. From there, 
it was only a short step to discussing 
the importance of the price control 
bill now pending before Congress. 
After declaring that he regards 
this legislation as the “‘absolute mini- 
mum which will provide us with a 
measure of security,” Mr. Henderson 
asked the manufacturers to support 
it in Congress. “I know there are 
many who have criticized the omis- 
sion of wages from the price control 
bill,” continued the Federal Price 
Administrator, “but labor is not a 
commodity and wage-fixing . . . is 
income-fixing, not price-fixing.” It is 
largely for this reason, incidentally, 
that Mr. Henderson is against profit 
control—which places him in basic 
disagreement with Mr. Morgenthau. 
Notwithstanding, the Federal Price 
Administrator recognizes that “infla- 
tion cannot be averted unless there is 
stabilization of wages as well as other 
costs.” He believes, however, that 
this should be developed separately 
from commodity price stabilization, 
“as other democratic countries have 
done.” Said Henderson: “None of 
the democracies of the British Em- 
pire, all of which have imposed direct 


control over prices, has as yet intro- 
duced direct control over wage 
levels.” 

In one of the most direct and force- 
ful addresses heard from private in- 
dustry since advent of the defense 
emergency, Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, called for a clear-cut 
government labor policy. To that 
end, he proposed an 8-point program 
designed to stabilize management- 
labor relations—thus accelerating de- 
fense production. 

It was irresponsible union organ- 
ization—essentially undemocratic in 
its operation—that bore the brunt of 
Mr. Fuller’s criticisms during his ad- 
dress. And the National Defense 
Mediation Board came in for its 
share. This board is not supposed to 
be a policy-making body. But by 
espousing the “maintenance of mem- 
bership” principle, declared the NAM 
chief, “there is now an impression 
that such a course has virtually be- 
come Board policy.” Said Fuller: 
When the Administration announces 
whether the “proclaimed defense 
emergency is intended to promote 
National security or Union security,” 
then the basic log-jam in defense will 
have been broken. 
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Profit—An Instinct Life 


Here is a discussion for the layman that goes back to the very funda- 
mentals of animal and human behavior, showing that “profit” is no mere 
invention of a capitalistic society. In fact, it antedates mankind itself. 


I. is a habit among human beings, 
and a fine habit it is, to seek to 
invest their labor, their special skill 
or ingenuity, and their saved or ac- 
cumulated capital, in the making and 
trading of things, and by employing 
labor or services, that will mutually 
benefit their fellow humans. At the 
same time they obtain and retain 
thereby for themselves, a certain 
something that all seek—we call it 
profit. 

I have mentioned labor, skill and 
capital, as being so invested for profit. 
Capital is one’s own accumulated past 
profits or earnings that have been 
saved and thus invested, with or with- 
out borrowed capital, or credit. Credit 
means or depends upon similar ac- 
cumulated savings, profits, capital, of 
one’s neighbors or of other people 
elsewhere in the world. All thus 
help. All seek profit. 

No sane human would invest more 
labor, capital or money in anything, 
than the worth or value of that thing, 
or the useful gratification it gives. 


NATURAL LAW 


Effort for the purpose of profit is 
a law or instinct of life that is vastly 
older than the human race. But 
humans became the first animals to 
become conscious of profit. This was 
in exchange or barter of one thing or 
service for another; without profit, 
there would be no exchange, no bar- 
ter. Much later, it became possible 
for more advanced human beings to 
measure values and profits. This they 
did, and we still do today, in terms 
of some particular material, a prized 
commodity that we call money. 

Paradoxically, in our highest types 
of civilization this substance, the 
money itself, gold, we seldom handle 
or touch. Governments authorize or 
themselves print paper currency notes 
that are supposed to be “good for” 
the money, the gold, and are “lawful 
money”. And as a matter of fact the 
vast bulk of civilized business is 
transacted with bank checks and other 
credit slips of paper that pass current 
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as “good for” the “lawful money”. 
The gold functions hiddenly. 

People think and speak of money 
as a measure of value. The truth, the 
reality, is that we use it as a measure 
of profit. There is no real interest 
in value itself, or its measurement, 
save only in view of profit in offset- 
ting one value against another. In 
fact there is no such thing as measur- 
able “intrinsic value” in anything 
whatever, per se. Measurable value 
is not a quality that resides in the 
thing itself that is evalued. It is not 
a quality of that thing itself, like its 
chemical composition, physical form, 
weight, color, size etc. Measurable 
value resides not in the thing, but in 
the mind of the appraiser, and to him 
the value of the same thing varies 
with place, time, circumstances, pros- 
pects. 

Civilized peoples throughout all 
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historic and prehistoric times think 
of profit, of comparative values, in 
terms of money. It is in money that 
they measure or evaluate values and 
profits, in their diverse goods, invest- 
ments, services, labor. And standard 
money to civilized mankind always 
means certain hard, stony materials 
called “precious metals”, originally 
copper, later silver, recently gold. It 
has been so for over 6,000 years. And 
we now possess proof that another 
mineral treasure, greased or shiny 
red ocher, functioned before precious 
metal, as a widely prized treasure, a 
sort of proto-money, in support of 
quite far-flung trade (for profit), as 
far back as antediluvian man in the 
Moustier Ice-Age or Stone-Age, 
125,000-15,000 B. C. 

There are millions of thinkers in 
our modern world who believe in 
good faith, so far as they have been 
enabled to think about it, that we 
“moderns” have outgrown the “primi- 
tive” and “antediluvian” concepts of 
“money”, as being linked to some 
precious mineral substance, that is 
otherwise a “useless bauble’, as gold 
and silver were called by the Com- 
munists. Most such “advanced” 
thinkers would abolish such things as 
“capitalistic money, interest, profit, 
capital, capitalism’. 


SOVIET EXPERIMENT 


They won a chance to try out such 
“New Order” ideas in a great big 
way in Russia in the first Five-Year 
Plan of 1917-1922. But in 1921- 
1922, Lenin, Trotzky and Stalin 
forced the “Retreat back to Capital- 
ism’. They realized (1) the actual 
fact that the New Order does not 
work; and (2) the belief from their 
study and experience in practice that 
it cannot work. And so Russia in 
1922 went back to “capitalistic” or 
“bourgeoisie” profit, interest, money, 
banking, gold. It was belatedly, alas, 
after practically all the accumulated, 
liquid capital had been squandered, 
dissipated, vanished. Since 1931, 
Russia has leaped into second place 


1942 earnings. Thus, whether or not 
any such tax law is eventually to be 
actually placed on the statute books, 
we seem destined to hear a great deal 
more about this radical proposal in 
the months ahead. 

The fundamental unsoundness of a 
tax of the sort advocated by Morgen- 
thau should be obvious to every in- 
vestor, among the most important 
being the impossibility in many cases 
of arriving at anything like an accu- 
rate figure for “invested capital.” 
Another fact apparently ignored by 
the Treasury is that a dollar of capi- 
tal invested in one type of business 
will produce an entirely different rate 
of return from that placed in another 
type. Some of our most profitable 
enterprises—and which are deriving 
no “benefits” whatever from the war 
—have traditionally required compar- 
atively little invested capital. But they 
have required a particularly high type 
of entrepreneurial ability. 


Because of the difficulty in defining 
“invested capital” it is perhaps not 
surprising that Secretary Morgen- 
thau has been extremely vague in his 
comments on this basic fundamental 
of the scheme. Would he include as 
capital any bond issues which a cor- 
poration might have outstanding? 
Would he include balance sheet sur- 
plus, which after all represents stock- 
holders’ equity ploughed back into 
the business? Or would he limit the 
base merely to the stated value of the 
outstanding stock, preferred and com- 
mon? Without this information, as 
well as many other details, it is im- 
possible to calculate with any degree 
of accuracy the earnings which a cor- 
poration would be permitted to retain 
in any plan of “government take all 
in excess of six per cent.” 

But some idea of the effect of the 
Morgenthau proposal can be obtained 
from the compilation of stocks on page 
5. This has been based on the figures 


appearing in recent balance sheets, 
most of which are dated December 
31, 1940. The first column shows the 
amount which the respective com- 
panies would presumably be permit- 
ted to earn per share of common 
stock (after payment of preferred 
dividends, if any) before all remain- 
ing profits were turned over to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, ii 
stock capitalization alone were to be 
used as a basis. 

In the second column is shown the 
presumable permissible per _ share 
earnings if six per cent of stock capi- 
tal plus surplus were to be set up as 
a base. No allowances are made in 
either column for a “normal” tax, in- 
asmuch as no mention thereof has 
been made by the Secretary. The in- 
ference is that he would have only 
one tax: 100 per cent of everything 
above six per cent on so-called in- 
vested capital. It might be noted 
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A “Defense Contrast” in the NAM Spotlight 


- Tuesday night, in the Grand 
Ballroom of New York’s Hotel As- 
tor, two men dined side-by-side on a 
dais facing some 800 industrialists 
who were eager to hear them both. 

The interesting thing about those 
two men is that they were boys to- 
gether in a town in southern New 
Jersey and that they both “reached 
the top’”—one in business, the other 
in the government service—by travel- 
ing different paths of economic phi- 
losophy. 

One of those men was Walter D. 
Fuller, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers (and also 
president of the Curtis Publishing 
Company). The other was Leon 
Henderson, Federal Price Adminis- 
trator and Director of the Civilian 
Supply Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. The occasion 
was the banquet session of NAM’s 
“defense clinic” and joint meeting of 
New York and New Jersey manufac- 
turers. 

“Tonight I want to talk with you 
about a burning subject—or what, 
unfortunately, may become a burning 
subject to every businessman, every 
worker, and every farmer in Ameri- 
ca,” began Mr. Henderson. The 
“subject” was inflation, and the na- 
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tion’s Price Boss defined it, showed 
how it was already at work, and 
pointed out its dangers. From there, 
it was only a short step to discussing 
the importance of the price control 
bill now pending before Congress. 
After declaring that he regards 
this legislation as the “absolute mini- 
mum which will provide us with a 
measure of security,’ Mr. Henderson 
asked the manufacturers to support 
it in Congress. “I know there are 
many who have criticized the omis- 
sion of wages from the price control 
bill,” continued the Federal Price 
Administrator, “but labor is not a 
commodity and wage-fixing . . . is 
income-fixing, not price-fixing.” It is 
largely for this reason, incidentally, 
that Mr. Henderson is against profit 
control—which places him in_ basic 
disagreement with Mr. Morgenthau. 
Notwithstanding, the Federal Price 
Administrator recognizes that “infla- 
tion cannot be averted unless there is 
stabilization of wages as well as other 
costs.” He believes, however, that 
this should be developed separately 
from commodity price stabilization, 
“as other democratic countries have 
done.” Said Henderson: “None of 
the democracies of the British Em- 
pire, all of which have imposed direct 


control over prices, has as yet intro- 
duced direct control over wage 
levels.” 

In one of the most direct and force- 
ful addresses heard from private in- 
dustry since advent of the defense 
emergency, Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, called for a clear-cut 
government labor policy. To that 
end, he proposed an 8-point program 
designed to stabilize management- 
labor relations—thus accelerating de- 
fense production. 

It was irresponsible union organ- 
ization—essentially undemocratic in 
its operation—that bore the brunt of 
Mr. Fuller’s criticisms during his ad- 
dress. And the National Defense 
Mediation Board came in for its 
share. This board is not supposed to 
be a policy-making body. But by 
espousing the “maintenance of mem- 
bership” principle, declared the NAM 
chief, “there is now an impression 
that such a course has virtually be- 
come Board policy.” Said Fuller: 
When the Administration announces 
whether the “proclaimed defense 
emergency is intended to promote 
National security or Union security,” 
then the basic log-jam in defense will 
have been broken. 
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Profit—An Instinct Life 


Here is a discussion for the layman that goes back to the very funda- 
mentals of animal and human behavior, showing that “profit” is no mere 
invention of a capitalistic society. In fact, it antedates mankind itself. 


I, is a habit among human beings, 
and a fine habit it is, to seek to 
invest their labor, their special skill 
or ingenuity, and their saved or ac- 
cumulated capital, in the making and 
trading of things, and by employing 
labor or services, that will mutually 
benefit their fellow humans. At the 
same time they obtain and retain 
thereby for themselves, a certain 
something that all seek—we call it 
profit. 

I have mentioned labor, skill and 
capital, as being so invested for profit. 
Capital is one’s own accumulated past 
profits or earnings that have been 
saved and thus invested, with or with- 
out borrowed capital, or credit. Credit 
means or depends upon similar ac- 
cumulated savings, profits, capital, of 
one’s neighbors or of other people 
elsewhere in the world. All thus 
help. All seek profit. 

No sane human would invest more 
labor, capital or money in anything, 
than the worth or value of that thing, 
or the useful gratification it gives. 


NATURAL LAW 


Effort for the purpose of profit is 
a law or instinct of life that is vastly 
older than the human race. But 
humans became the first animals to 
become conscious of profit. This was 
in exchange or barter of one thing or 
service for another; without profit, 
there would be no exchange, no bar- 
ter. Much later, it became possible 
for more advanced human beings to 
measure values and profits. This they 
did, and we still do today, in terms 
of some particular material, a prized 
commodity that we call money. 

Paradoxically, in our highest types 
of civilization this substance, the 
money itself, gold, we seldom handle 
or touch. Governments authorize or 
themselves print paper currency notes 
that are supposed to be “good for” 
the money, the gold, and are “lawful 
money”. And as a matter of fact the 
vast bulk of civilized business is 
transacted with bank checks and other 
credit slips of paper that pass current 
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as “good for” the “lawful money”. 
The gold functions hiddenly. 

People think and speak of money 
as a measure of value. The truth, the 
reality, is that we use it as a measure 
of profit. There is no real interest 
in value itself, or its measurement, 
save only in view of profit in offset- 
ting one value against another. In 
fact there is no such thing as measur- 
able “intrinsic value” in anything 
whatever, per se. Measurable value 
is not a quality that resides in the 
thing itself that is evalued. It is not 
a quality of that thing itself, like its 
chemical composition, physical form, 
weight, color, size etc. Measurable 
value resides not in the thing, but in 
the mind of the appraiser, and to him 
the value of the same thing varies 
with place, time, circumstances, pros- 
pects. 

Civilized peoples throughout all 
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historic and prehistoric times think 
of profit, of comparative values, in 
terms of money. It is in money that 
they measure or evaluate values and 
profits, in their diverse goods, invest- 
ments, services, labor. And standard 
money to civilized mankind always 
means certain hard, stony materials 
called “precious metals”, originally 
copper, later silver, recently gold. It 
has been so for over 6,000 years. And 
we now possess proof that another 
mineral treasure, greased or shiny 
red ocher, functioned before precious 
metal, as a widely prized treasure, a 
sort of proto-money, in support of 
quite far-flung trade (for profit), as 
far back as antediluvian man in the 
Moustier Ice-Age or Stone-Age, 
125,000-15,000 B. C. 

There are millions of thinkers in 
our modern world who believe in 
good faith, so far as they have been 
enabled to think about it, that we 
“moderns” have outgrown the “primi- 
tive” and “antediluvian” concepts of 
“money”, as being linked to some 
precious mineral substance, that is 
otherwise a “useless bauble’, as gold 
and silver were called by the Com- 
munists. Most such ‘‘advanced”’ 
thinkers would abolish such things as 
“capitalistic money, interest, profit, 
capital, capitalism’. 


SOVIET EXPERIMENT 


They won a chance to try out such 
“New Order” ideas in a great big 
way in Russia in the first Five-Year 
Plan of 1917-1922. But in 1921- 
1922, Lenin, Trotzky and_ Stalin 
forced the “Retreat back to Capital- 
ism”. They realized (1) the actual 
fact that the New Order does not 
work; and (2) the belief from their 
study and experience in practice that 
it cannot work. And so Russia in 
1922 went back to “capitalistic’’ or 
“bourgeoisie” profit, interest, money, 
banking, gold. It was belatedly, alas, 
after practically all the accumulated, 
liquid capital had been squandered, 
dissipated, vanished. Since 1931, 
Russia has leaped into second place 
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in all the world in the production of 
that “useless bauble,” gold. 

New discoveries* suggest that the 
very origin of the human race itself, 
or races, out of primates, is closely 
wrapped up with the getting and 
keeping (then later, bartering for 
profit) of certain prized treasures, 
commonly shiny mineral ones. The 
ever fundamental quest for “treasure” 
led to new environments, out into the 
open, into remoter climates, to 
changed food supplies (and changed 
jaw, face, skull, and brain changes), 
to social behaviorisms of clusters of 
homo, mankind, for their mutual 
protection in obtaining and retaining 
the treasures of the individuals against 
raiders. Throughout, from ur-begin- 
nings down to teday, the instinct of 
keeping, possessing, of treasure or 
property, then bartering, within and 
outside the group, play a very great 
role—for profit. 


EARLIEST INSTINCT? 


But vastly older even than the 
human race is the law or instinct of 
profit. It goes back uncountable mil- 
lions of years, to and beyond those 
most primitive forms of animate life 
that are capable of a conscious effort 
to get or make anything. That thing 
may be food, mating, a nest, or what- 
ever thing. It must be more valuable 
to those animals, and above all to the 
preservation of their breed, than the 
effort spent in getting it, i.e., it must 
show profits, on net balance. Other- 
wise profitless behaviorisms, or those 
animals making them, must become 
extinct. Too, even if profitable, such 
behaviorisms must succumb to, and 

(Please turn to page 24) 


*Between 1917-1925 the writer was profession- 
ally interested in silver, and its role under 
so-called gold-standardism in postbellum times. 
It occurred to him to cast a “momentary glance’”’ 
at the questions of (1) the origins of “ 
(2) why what we call “precious metals” came to 
predominate as money; and (3) what is it that 
makes any “precious” metal precious in the first 
place, originally, back at the beginnings? 

That “momentary glance” has stretched into 
over 20 years, By 1927-28, after some interesting 
preliminary discoveries, he was fortunately able 
to retire, the past 14 years being devoted 
to research in the fields of archaeology, eth- 
nography, Ice-Age times, animal behaviorisms, 
and, very importantly, a peculiar phenomenon 
in organic life known as “metallic lustre,” and 
the roles which metallic lustre plays for those 
animals which possess it (from Gorgonian deep- 
sea polyps upward) and those animals which see 
it. 

Some very interesting new discoveries devel- 
oped most unexpectedly. They go back even to 
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eat Packing Shares 


Factors that determine fortunes in the pack- 
ing industry are now pointed in a positive 
direction. Prospects for preferred arrears. 


7. meat packing shares,” it has 
been said, “have speculative appeal 
only during the temporary periods 
when trends of livestock production 
and consumer incomes clearly indicate 
adequate sales and firm or rising meat 
prices.” 

If this opinion is to be accepted 
at face value, then, now is the time 
to take a “second look” at the meat 
packing industry. For with relatively 
good supplies available, in conjunc- 
tion with a steady uptrend in demand, 
companies in this field have been 
capitalizing on a rising meat-price 
structure. Thus, the industry seems 
assured of earnings gains in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, which ends this month 
(approximately October 31). 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


Briefly, the present situation can 
be explained in terms of a favorable 
statistical position. First of all, con- 
sider the matters of demand and sup- 
ply. The industry has no practical 
control over these. In other words, 
regardless of whether or not consum- 
ers have the money for more “meat 
on the table,” competitive considera- 
tions dictate that packers should buy 
what the farmer offers to sell. So 
when purchasing power goes into a 
tailspin, the industry must reduce 
prices in order to move meat into 
consuming channels. 

In turn, that affects inventory 
values. All in all, this is not con- 
ducive to a healthy picture for income 
accounts. At present, however, the 


trend is in the other direction: pur- 
chasing power is climbing, meat is 
assuming a more prominent place in 
the nation’s diet, prices are increas- 
ing—and inventory values are under- 
going enhancement. 

The accompanying table shows that 
meat packing operations are charac- 
terized by large volumes. At the same 
time, they are also characterized by 
slim net profit margins, usually be- 
tween one and two per cent. 

The industry can do this, of course, 
because a relatively large market is 
more or less assured, year after year. 
But when general business condi- 
tions change—and with the inevitable 
effect on consumer incomes—demand 
may shift sufficiently either to raise or 
reduce profit margins slightly. In 
either case, the final effect on opera- 
tions can be considerable. To take 
Swift & Company as an example; 
raising or lowering the net profit 
margin % of 1 per cent last year 
would have meant a difference of 
almost $3.9 million (approximately 
65 cents a share) in net income. 


UPWARD CYCLES? 

Fortunately, it is the happier side 
of this situation with which we can 
concern ourselves right now. And 
with the defense emergency bringing 
extraordinary developments, such as 
increased food demand incident to 
Lend-Lease activity, the current fa- 
vorable phase of the packing cycle 
may be sustained somewhat longer 
than usual. 

(Please turn to page 24) 


A Statistical Glance at the Meat Packing Group 


race, and of human culture thereby—culture in 

the widest senses; to trans-oceanic ships, naviga- Armour & Co. (Iil.) < $8.9 $2.0 2.02% $0.28 tNone 434 
tion and entrepreneurs in the 4th-2d. Millennia Cudahy Packing Co... 211.9 2.1 1.00 3.29 §None 14% 
B. C., and to organized liaison across Atlantic and Morrell (John) & Co. 988 2.0 2.02 5.12 $2.50 43 
Pacific by treasure seekers, to America, in the Swift & Co 771.6 711 8 1.53 1.99 ; 

“Megalith Ages”, 3400-1200 B. C.; the world wide 71. 1.20 24 
disaster of the “Great Revolution’, by the Wilson & Co......... 280.4 3.6 1.32 0.85 {None 6% 
“Raiders”, and the decline of Civilization and 


*Year ended (approximately) October 31, 1940, +Before special items. {Last payment: 
15 cents, December, 1937. §Last payment: 62% cents (on old $50 par stock), July, 1937. 
{Last payment: 12% cents, December, 1937, 


wealth for centuries, 1400-900 B. C., till the inven- 
tion of cheapened iron around 890 B. C. led to 
the “Iron Age’ and a “come-back’’, etc., etc. 
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Why I Think They’re Good 


Investments at Today’s Prices 
By The Bargain Hunter 
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This Week’s Selection: Borden Company 


A Ithough incorporated in 1899, 
the business now carried on by 
Borden Company was started in 
1857, making this enterprise one of 
the oldest in its field. The average 
person tends to identify any dairy 
products company with the bottle of 
fluid milk left on his doorstep in the 
morning, but for many years after 
1857 the principal product of this or- 
ganization was “Eagle Brand” con- 
densed milk. Considerable diversifi- 
cation has been obtained since then, 
however, and at present fluid milk 
contributes about half of sales (a 
somewhat larger proportion than the 
industry average), with cheese rank- 
ing second and ice cream third as 
revenue producers. 


OPERATIONS DIVERSIFIED 


A considerable change in the scope 
and nature of the company’s opera- 
tions took place in the three years 
1928 through 1930 as the result of an 
aggressive expansion program car- 
ried out during that period. The im- 
portant Reid and Horton ice cream 
interests were among the first to be 
acquired under this program, but a 
large number of other companies 
were also drawn into Borden’s orbit 
in order to provide representation in 
new territories, improve the com- 
pany’s operating set-up in areas 
where it was already doing business, 
and permit greater diversification of 
products. 

This policy had a spectacular ef- 
fect on sales and profits. Gross rev- 
enues jumped from $132 million in 
1927 to $345 million in 1930, and 
net earnings increased during the 
same period from $6.4 million to 
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$20.5 milion. Then came the de- 
pression. Cyclical fluctuations in 
consumer purchasing power have rel- 
atively little effect on the consump- 
tion of fluid milk, but demand for 
semi-luxuries such as cheese and ice 
cream drops off sharply during de- 
pressions, while prices for all dairy 
products show declines. Thus, sales 
receded to $186 million in 1933, re- 
flecting lower unit sales, lower prices 
and increased competition. These 
same factors depressed net income to 
$4.5 million in 1934. 

Since that time, greater stability 
has been witnessed in the milk mar- 
ket as a result of Government inter- 
vention, but pressure from farmers 
on the one hand and consumers on 
the other has kept profit margins on 
fluid milk sales at abnormally low 
levels. In addition, the company has 
felt the effect of higher taxes and 
labor costs. Nevertheless, larger sales 
volume has permitted earnings to 
stabilize for the past five years at 
levels well above the depression lows. 
Last year a profit of $1.72 a share 
was reported, a level comfortably in 
excess of the annual dividend rate of 
$1.40 a share which has been main- 
tained since 1938. 

This year the company will again 
be faced with increases in milk costs, 
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Borden’s Famous Trademark 


labor costs and taxes. But consump- 
tion of its products is rising in line 
with the more favorable level of pub- 
lic purchasing power and a substan- 
tial part, if not all, of the advance 
in costs is being passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher 
prices. Thus, there is reason to be- 
lieve that this year’s operating re- 
sults will be at least as satisfactory 
as those for 1940. 


PROMISING PROSPECTS 


On a longer term basis, the outlook 
is also favorable. The company’s 
strong competitive position should 
enable it to share fully in the further 
secular growth in consumption of 
manufactured dairy products, and 
over a period of years it should be 
possible to place the fluid milk divi- 
sion in a more favorable earnings 
position. Last year this activity was 
carried on at a loss in the important 
New York and Chicago markets, but 
a long-range public education pro- 
gram should eventually permit mate- 
rial reductions in delivery costs 
through concentration on delivery to 
stores rather than homes, and de- 
livery of larger quantities to homes at 
less frequent intervals in fibre con- 
tainers instead of glass bottles. 

In view of the decline in earnings 
over the past decade, the stock can- 
not be regarded as occupying its 
former investment position. But at 
present levels of around 21, the issue 
offers a yield of 6.7 per cent, and 
appears well adjusted to earnings 
considering the company’s ability to 
operate profitably and pay dividends 
in each of the forty-two vears of its 
existence. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1941 


Baldwin Locomotive Cc 

Retention of shares is warranted, 
largely as a speculation on the arma- 
ment program; approx. price, 15. 
Reflecting the gradual expansion in 
production, consolidated monthly 
shipments are now running at a ten- 
year peak. At the same time, book- 
ings are increasing, thus boosting 
backlog of unfilled orders. At the 
beginning of September, Baldwin had 
orders for more than 200 locomotives 
(of all types) on its books. In addi- 
tion company was working on de- 
fense contracts. (Also FW, Mar. 5.) 


Continental Can A 

Primary appeal of shares is for 
dividend income. Approx. price, 36 
(indicated ann. rate, $2; yield, 
5.5%). Reports are that sales of this 
second largest can unit continue to 
run some 35 per cent ahead of year- 
ago levels. This is proving sufficient 
to offset the effects of higher wages 
and tax costs. Result is that income 
should remain around the $2.80-per 
share-mark shown in 1940. While 
material restrictions may later devel- 
op in the can field, these are unlike- 


ly to be important. (Also FW, 

April 9.) 

Emerson Electric Cc 
Existing moderate holdings of 


stock may be retained in well diver- 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


Le insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to THE FINAN- 
CIAL readers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 
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sified lists; (N. Y. Curb price, 6; 
paid 10 cents so far this year). 
Company’s operations are slated for 
a new phase in the current fiscal year, 
which began October 1. Within a 
few months, Emerson will be produc- 
ing power gun turrets for bombers 
on a major scale. Normal operations 
include manufacture of electric mo- 
tors and fans for commercial and 
household use. It is believed that 
September fiscal year net approxi- 
mated 80 cents a share. 


Gimbel Brothers Cc 


Recently quoted at 9, stock is suit- 
able for retention as a speculation in 
the department store group. Gimbel’s 
results for the first fiscal half (6 
months ended July 31) were notable 
for two reasons: First, costs and ex- 
penses were held under good con- 
trol; secondly, a net profit was re- 
ported (equal to 11 cents per com- 
mon share). The last time first half 
operatiens resulted in a profit was in 
1937. Since Gimbel—as is the case 
with similar units in the field—usual- 
ly reports a loss in the first six 
months, the chances favor an excel- 
lent earnings report in the current 
fiscal year. (Also FW, Sept. 17.) 


Hat Corporation “A” C+ 
Retention of stock is warranted, 
purely as a_ speculation; approx. 


price, 5%. This leading manufac- 
turer of quality hats for men and 
women recently made a formal pre- 
sentation of “R-53” as a constituent 
in feltings. Developed by National 
Dairy Products, this item (also 
known as “Aralac”’) is a casein fiber. 
Used in conjunction with a special 
type of wool, it is expected to reduce 
by more than 35 per cent the re- 
quirements of hatters’ fur in the in- 
dustry. Imports of rabbit fur—essen- 
tial item in hat making—have been 
greatly reduced by the war and quo- 
tations have advanced sharply. Aside 
from helping the raw material situa- 
tion, Aralac will tend to retard “un- 
economic” price increases. 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Though not on the statistical bar- 
gain counter, present positions in 
shares may be held for the long pull. 
Approx. price, 70 (indicated ann. 
rate, $2.40). A new plant for the 
production of rosin esters, at Hatties- 
burg (Miss.), has just begun opera- 
tion. This will raise company’s pro- 
ductive capacity in these items by 60 
per cent. Need for additional facili- 


ties arises from big increases in con- 
sumption from regular customers, 
plus demand from industries which 
are using resins for the first time. 
Hercules is the largest producer of 
turpentine, pine oil, and rosin in the 


United States. (Also FW, May 7.) 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 30, 1941 


Shares -——Price—, Net 


Stock Traded Open’ Last Change 
ee 76,100 225% 25% +3 
General Motors ........ 52,100 41% 41% ...... 
Internat’] Paper & Power 51,300 19 18% —%\% 
Curtiss Wright ........ 46,800 10 9% — ® 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 44,900 5% 5% —% 
Socony Vacuum Oil ..... 42,800 9% 10 + ®& 
Paramount Pictures .... 41,300 15% 14% —% 
rrr 36,900 57% 55% —1% 
35,100 26% 25% —1% 
Boeing Airplane ...... 34,600 22% 21% — 
Southern Pacific ....... 34,200 13% 13% — \% 


Shares -——Price—,. Net 


Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Consolidated Oil ....... 33,600 6% 6 —% 
Erie R.R. cts. i.’’.. 32,500 5% 6% + % 
Anaconda Copper ....... 31,400 28% 26% —1% 
Chrysler Comp. ........ 31,400 59 59% +% 
Aviation Corp. ........ 29,900 4 3% —% 
Consol. Aircraft ....... 29,200 49 435% —5% 
General Electric ....... 28,200 32% 31% — & 
N. Y. Central R.R..... 27,700 12 11% — *% 
ATMS .. 27,200 22 20% —1% 
Lockheed Aircraft ...... 25,300 30% 28% —2% 


Alaska Juneau ........ 21,600 4% 3% 
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Minneapolis-Moline 
At present low levels, around 3%2, 
retention of stock is warranted, strict- 
ly as a long range speculation. Re- 
cent $4 million order for 155 mm. 
shells boosts defense business to $11 
million. At the same time, agricul- 
tural demand has rocketed, so that 
equipment sales will probably ap- 
proximate $20 million in the fiscal 
year to end this month. With respect 
to earnings, the picture is not entire- 
ly clear. But it may be that net 
(after providing for one year’s pre- 
ferred dividends) will be around 
$1.60 per share. Preferred arrears 
total roughly $45 a share and effec- 
tually bar common dividends. 


Mueller Brass C+ 

Cyclical prospects warrant reten- 
tion of shares, recently quoted at 22 
(paid 75 cents so far this year). 
Taxes are cutting deeply into this 
unit’s income. But they have not 
been able to stem the rising tide of 
profits here. Thus, for nine months 
to August 31, last, net totaled more 
than $1.1 million ($4.27 a share)— 
or in excess of that for the entire 
1940 fiscal year, when a new earn- 
ings record was established. While 
armament program continues, capaci- 
ty operations seem assured. 


Myers (F. E.) & Bro. B 

Continued retention of stock is 
warranted ; present levels, around 42 
(ann. div., $3; declared $1 extra this 
year). It may be that earnings for 
the fiscal year which ends this month 
will not duplicate the $4.86 a share 
shown a year ago. But if a decline 


is shown, it is unlikely to be im- 
portant. This was indicated by re- 
cent action of directors in declaring 
a $1 extra dividend (payable Octo- 
ber 27)—the same as a year ago. 


National Cash Register B 
Present positions in shares may be 
maintained as a speculation in the 
office equipment group; approx. 
price, 14 (ann. div., $1). Unofficial 
estimates place September quarter 
earnings at around 50 cents a share, 
approximately double the year-ago 
comparative. This would raise nine 
months’ profit to some $1.30 a share, 
versus 91 cents in the like 1940 
period. National presently has some 
$20 million defense orders—largely 
for ammunition components—wait- 
ing for manufacture. Backlog in reg- 
ular lines is said to be above $7.5 
million. (Also FW, Mar. 12.) 
Sylvania Industrial 
Longer range growth prospects 
justify retention of shares, now 
around 22 (ann. div., $1; paid 25 
cents extra in 1940). Volume of this 
established factor in the field of cel- 
lulose chemical products is expand- 
ing rapidly. Heavy tax liability, how- 
ever, is restricting earnings gains. 
Thus, it is doubtful whether company 
will be able to better last year’s net 
(equal to $2.74 per share), in 1941, 
by more than a small margin. Divi- 
dends should remain conservative. 


Symington-Gould Cc 
Strictly speculative holdings of 
shares may be retained in well diver- 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


sified lists. Approx. price: 5 (ann. div., 
$1). Uncertainties incident to taxes 
and defense activity have prompted 
directors to change their method of 
declaring dividends. Henceforth, pay- 
ments will be on a semi-annual rather 
than a quarterly basis. Thus, direc- 
tors will next consider dividend ac- 
tion at their March, 1942 meeting. 
A quarterly distribution of 25 cents 
a share will be paid October 15. 
(Also FW, May 7.) 


Triumph Explosives 


Recently quoted at 4, stock is pure- 
ly a speculation on armament trends 
(indicated ann. rate, 20 cents). It is 
believed that shipments in the July 
fiscal year approximated $3 million, 
or more than double those in the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth. earnings 
estimate is available, but net for the 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1940, 
equalled 37 cents a share. Unfilled 
orders currently aggregate some $5 
million, reflecting defense contracts 
for specialty products. 


United Fruit B+ 

Stock, now around 74, is suitable 
for placement of long range market 
funds (ann. div., $4; yield, 5.4%). 
Despite recent irregularity in the 
market at large, United Fruit shares 
continue to put on a good perform- 
ance. The stock is now close to its 
high for the year and investment buy- 
ing is still understood to be going on. 
Among other things, United Fruit 
has been benefiting from trade gains 
incident to closer relations with Latin 
America. Net income for 1941 should 
approximate the $5.10 a share shown 
last year. (Also FW, Jan. 22.) 
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STILL ON In the President’s re- 
THE CUFF port to Congress on 

what has been done un- 
der the $7 billion lend-lease act which 
Congress passed last March, it was 
revealed that less than $400 million 
of goods had been turned out, and 
of that the largest part is commodities. 
All but about $700 million had been 
allocated, but by far the greater por- 
tion of the $7 billion represented 
“goods on order.” It is estimated that 
we cannot reasonably expect these 
orders to be completed in less than 
two years. 

Yet despite this congestion, Con- 
gress has been requested to authorize 
another $6 billion for lend-lease, and 
undoubtedly it will be granted. 

We might ask why all this haste, 
unless it be that the President wishes 
to have these billions in reserve, fear- 
ing that later on it would become 
more difficult to get the appropriation 
should the emergency grow less cri- 
tical ? 

In granting billions of the people’s 
resources, the duty of Congress is to 
see to it that a blueprint is presented 
to it, clearly outlining how the money 
is spent, instead of fixing its signa- 
ture to blank checks. 


THE LITTLE 
FELLOW SUFFERS 


Unless provi- 
sions are made 
to prevent it, 
there can well develop out of the haste 
to apply priorities, a great tragedy in 
which many small manufacturers may 
become engulfed. Already more than 
a thousand of these concerns have had 
to curtail production ; others have al- 
ready been compelled to close down, 
and with these closings workers have 
lost their jobs. Because they will not 
have goods to sell, salesmen are 
rapidly finding themselves enrolled 
among the forgotten men. 

Here is enfolding a pathetic picture 
of disaster to many in a land sup- 
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posed to flow with milk and honey. 

The fate that awaits them is even 
more serious than what already has 
overtaken the great middle classes, 
the backbone of our own economic 
strength. Upon them falls the great 
burden of digging up the billions in 
taxes in the coming year. 

This menace to our industrial 
structure must be averted at all cost. 
These small plants should be saved 
from ruin, and provisions should be 
made for the placement of whatever 
men are unavoidably thrown out of 
work. 

As Bernard Baruch pointed out, 
they should not be singled out for a 
sacrifice that is not equally exacted 
from all. 


CASH OR 
PROPERTY 


With so much discus- 
sion about inflation and 
the evils that can spring 
from it being dinned into our ears, 
the average man is naturally quite 
perplexed as to what he should do 
with what money he can still claim 
as his own. 

Should he keep cash? If he does, 
he realizes that it loses its most 
valued function, that of working for 
him, for this is the primary purpose 
of capital. 

Or should he acquire property of 
some form, whose value will syn- 
chrenize with the rise or fall of the 
purchasing power of money? Would 
that assure him a greater measure of 
security in a period of an abnormal 
rise in prices, which is but another 
way of describing inflation? 

While there is no perfect hedge 
against inflation, it is undeniable that 
under such circumstances property is 
the more desirable form in which to 
have one’s assets. 

If money were gold or if our cur- 
rency could be exchanged for it as 
was the case before 1933 these queries 
could be readily answered. One 


could get gold and hoard it. But 
such is not the case nor has it been 
for the past eight years. 

Now our only “hard” money is 
small coins, of silver, nickel and cop- 
per, which if sold for the metal itself 
would bring less than face value. The 
situation is little different in the case 
of our so-called silver certificates. A 
silver certificate calling for the equiv- 
alent of a dollar would, if exchanged 
for the metal, bring about 30 cents 
worth of silver. The difference repre- 
sents the credit of your government. 

Whereas gold was an international - 
standard of value, when prices attain 
abnormal levels unattached currency 
depreciates in value and denies the 
worth that is engraved on its certifi- 
cates. 

Hence people who hoard such cash 
simply delude themselves when they 
think it will always be worth what 
they paid for it. 

That ten dollar bill you may have 
in your purse is not exactly ten dol- 
lars of exchangeable goods, for if 
prices advance 25 per cent it will only 
buy $8 worth of goods. In other 
words, your money will depreciate 
that much in purchasing power. 

Hence a man who has laid aside 
$100,000 could find himself in a posi- 
tion somewhat similar to that of a 
person who has acquired that much 
property, which, if it declined 25 per 
cent, what remained would be only 
worth $75,000. But there would be 
this difference: the property would 
be earning an income, whereas 
hoarded money earns nothing, but 
runs the risk of shrinkage in value. 
The man who holds property also 
has the advantage of recovery for, its 
value fluctuates with whatever infla- 
tionary forces prevail. But after you 
have spent that $10 bill which can 
only buy $8 worth, it is gone. 

Hence property is far more desir- 
able than cash. 
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Revising Portfolio 
for One’s Retirement 


An investor approaching retirement age and plan- 
ning to live on his dividends must steer a conserva- 


tive course. 


A discussion of problems involved. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


Baiting for the future might well 
describe the goal of every investor. 
While actively engaged in business 
and receiving an income adequate for 
all of his requirements, the necessity 
for maintaining a portfolio stressing 
assurance of income is less pressing 
and justification exists for placing 
some emphasis on capital growth. But 
with retirement from business im- 
minent, it is essential to reappraise 
investment objectives, particularly if 
the income from investments must be 
relied upon for the bulk of living 
expenses. 

Here is the portfolio of an investor 
who plans to retire within the next 
year. He owns his own home, free 
of indebtedness, and is of the opinion 
that he will be able to live comforta- 
bly on an income of between $2,000 
and $2,400 annually. Of this amount 
social security payments will provide 
for about $600, leaving a minimum 
of $1,400 to be derived from his 
portfolio. 


UNBALANCED LIST? 


Although on the basis of 1940 dis- 
bursements the income from the port- 
folio exceeded future minimum re- 
quirements, the present arrangement 
of holdings can hardly be considered 
suitable for an investor to whom as- 
surance of income is important. Not 
only is the bulk of capital represented 
in equities, but most of these issues 
are of speculative character and few 
of them are notable for stability of 
earnings and continuity of dividend 
payments. Furthermore, capital has 
been unevenly distributed, with the 
largest single commitment (in Gen- 
eral Motors) equal to about 30 per 
cent of the market value of the port- 
folio, and the smallest 1 per cent. 

The importance of maintaining an 
equitable distribution of capital, along 
with an adequate diversification of in- 
terest, has frequently been stressed 
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in these discussions. If for no other 
reason a reduction in the single large 
commitment would be called for, 
irrespective of the merits of the issue 
itself. In contrast holdings in a 
number of other issues are of nominal 
proportions. Furthermore, many of 
these are representative of marginal 
earners, companies which report 
profits only in periods of unusually 
high industrial activity. In addition, 
a number of these are unlisted secur- 
ities and information concerning their 


operations is less complete and timely 
than that available on companies 
whose securities are listed on the 
prominent exchanges. The task of 
supervision is therefore made that 
much more difficult. 


Besides the sale of a number of 
unlisted issues of speculative calibre 
and a reduction of the large commit- 
ment in General Motors, the disposal 
of Standard Brands preferred might 
also be undertaken. Although en- 
titled to a high investment rating, 
these shares are currently selling 
above call price; to avoid the pos- 
sibility of losing this premium in the 
event of redemption, the proceeds 
may well be directed to other attrac- 
tive investment media. 


For the reinvestment of the pro- 
ceeds of these sales, together with 
$6,000 cash, a program has been de- 
vised consisting of fixed income bear- 
ing securities and equities with good 
dividend records. Although high 
grade bonds should ultimately account 
for the bulk of investment capital, 
since assured income is the main ob- 
jective, the low yields obtainable from 


ISSUE 
30 Standard Brands 414% pfd. 


60 National City Bank 

20 Aetna Life Insurance 
Pollak Manufacturing 
15 Lawrence Portland Cement 
Tennessee Products 
25 Standard Screw 
50 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
National Radiator 
55 Autocar Company 
General Motors 
Sylvania Industrial 
50 Briggs Manufacturing 
50 Glidden Company 
50 Bullard Company 


Securities to Be Sold 


30. Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 pfd. ... 


65 Amerex Holding Corp. .......... 


Par 
Amount 
or 

Number 
of Current Current 
Shares ISSUE alue Income 
30 shs. Standard Brands, pfd. . $3,360 $135.00 
100 shs. Pollak Manufacturing.. 850 eau 
15shs. Lawrence Portland Cem 255 cea 
100shs. Tenn. Products Corp.... 350 ‘ua 
25 shs. Standard Screw ........ 950 58.75 
50 shs. Wickwire Spencer Steel 350 innhe 
100 shs. National Radiator ...... 600 40.00 
55 shs. Autocar Company ..... 825 
100 shs. (part) General Motors.. 4,000 375.00 
100 shs. Sylvania Industrial ..... 2,100 125.00 
65 shs. Amerex Holding Corp.. 910 65.00 
70 shs. Art Metal Cons......... 980 105.00 
6,000 
$21,530 $903.75 


The Portfolio 


Recent 1940 

Value Income 
ipedh@eenscadwesa $ 3,360 $ 135.00 
1,320 67.50 
ster 1,560 60.00 
350 
950 58.75 
350 
7,600 712.50 
2,100 125.00 
1,000 112.50 


Summary of Changes 


Securities to Be Bought 


Par 
Amount 
or 
Number 
of Current Current 
Shares ISSUE Value Income 
$3,000 U.S. Defense, Series ““G’’ $3,000 $75 
2,000 Penn R.R. 4%s, 1970..... 1,840 90 
2,000 Chic. & West. Ind. cons. 
20shs. West Penn Elec. 6% pfd. 1,940 120 
20shs. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
2,060 120 
@shs. Melville Shoe ............ 2,040 120 
@shs. Borden Company ........ 1,260 84 
30 shs. General American Trans. 1,500 9 
40 shs. Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 1,480 130 
50 shs. -Commonwealth Edison... 1,300 90 
30 shs. Corn Products ........... 1,590 90 
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such media now, a prospective rise 
of interest rates and increasing costs 
and taxes, all militate against exten- 
sive representation in this type of 
issues under conditions such as pre- 
vail at the present time. 

A portion of capital has been di- 
rected to U. S. Defense Bonds, Series 
G. These bonds pay interest at the 
rate of 2% per cent annually, and 
unlike other government bonds can 
be converted into cash at any time 
without a net loss. In the case of 
ordinary government bonds, a forced 
sale might have to be made at a loss, 
depending upon the level of interest 
rates at the time of sale. This com- 
mitment can be looked upon as an 
emergency reserve fund which would 
be readily available for the proverbial 
“rainy day.” 


WAGE INCREASE? 


As a result of these changes, in- 
come will be better assured, distribu- 
tion of funds improved and holdings 
concentrated in issues of better known 
companies whose activities can be 
followed more closely. The revised 
program will provide an indicated 
income in excess of the maximum 
required, leaving a margin for sub- 
sequent changes to improve quality at 
the possible expense of immediate 
income return. 


Management’s Own 
“Bottlenecks” 


H ere are the “five handicaps to 
the defense program,” as seen through 
the eyes of the American Manage- 
ment Association—organization of in- 
dustrial and commercial companies 
and executives interested in advanc- 
ing management techniques: (1) 
Management’s_ essential conserva- 
tism; (2) the shortage of skilled 
manpower; (3) labor difficulties; 
(4) equipment shortages; and (5) 
results of scrapping of our armament 
plants after the last war. 

These observations were part of the 
Association’s recently published re- 
ort for its June fiscal year. In that 
connection, Alvin E. Dodd, president, 
declared that “management cannot 
permit its fears for the future to in- 
terfere with present progress.” Man- 
agement’s industrial genius can win 
wars, said Mr. Dodd, “and it can also 
enable the country to survive the 
economic derangements that follow 
wars.” 
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Union Pacific’s 
Dividend 


Estimates that wage increases will eliminate Union 
Pacific’s margin over regular dividend require- 


ments fail to recognize 


I he prospective effect of rising 
taxes is an important consideration 


in the market for stocks of companies 
showing a relatively small margin of 
coverage for dividends in recent 
years. This might be advanced as 
one reason for the high yields pre- 
vailing on Union Pacific common 
stock. Earnings on this issue, which 
has long been on a $6 dividend basis, 
have ranged from $6.15 to $6.96 a 
share in the years 1937-1940. But 
net income for 1941 should amount 
to not less than $8 per share after 
full provision for new taxes, so one 
must look elsewhere for an explana- 
tion of the recent market action of 
the stock (recently quoted about 10 
points below the 1941 high of 857%) 
and the indicated yield of about 8 per 
cent on one of the best quality rail 
stocks. 


WAGE INCREASE? 


The answer is to be found in the 
influence which has also depressed 
the securities of railroads in less im- 
pressive financial position—the pros- 
pect of sharply higher labor costs. 
Union Pacific’s solvency would not 
be threatened if wage increases should 
prove to be more formidable than 
current expectations, but some doubts 
have arisen with respect to the safety 
of the $6 dividend rate. A 10 per 
cent increase in labor costs is roughly 
estimated to amount to about $3 a 
share on U.P. common stock. On 
the basis of indicated 1941 results, 
this points to a decline in earnings 
below the $6 level next year. A 
greater rise in wage costs would the- 
oretically mean a reduction in earn- 
ings of such magnitude that main- 
tenance of the established dividend 
rate would be in serious question. 

These over-simplified projections 
make no allowance for the possibility 
of a substantial increase in traffic vol- 
ume in 1942. Furthermore, for the 
reasons outlined in an article in the 
October 1 issue, per share estimates 
of the effect of a 10 per cent increase 


flexible expense factors. 


in wages (or any other percentage 
arbitrarily selected) are unreliable 
and probably exaggerated. But these 
are potential influences which cannot 
be gauged accurately for some time 
to come. In the definite record of 
monthly earnings reports for 1941 
there are factors meriting examina- 
tion which may have a significant 
bearing upon the company’s ability to 
continue dividends at an unchanged 
rate next year. 

The summary report of the Union 
Pacific system for the eight months 
to August 31, 1941, showed net in- 
come after all charges of almost $10.8 
million, which compares with approx- 
imately $6.6 million in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. This 
large gain was recorded despite heavy 
increases in tax deductions and main- 
tenance charges. Federal income 
taxes have been calculated at a 31 
per cent rate which covers both nor- 
mal and surtaxes under the Revenue 
Act of 1941, recently enacted. The 
company will not be subject to excess 
profits taxes. 


HIGH MAINTENANCE 


Detailed figures for the first seven 
months of the current year show a 
maintenance ratio of 35 per cent 
which is much higher than the aver- 
age. Maintenance of way expendi- 
tures were increased $4.6 million; 
maintenance of equipment, $7.5 mil- 
lion. In addition to rehabilitation of 
equipment, the Union Pacific has 
been engaged in an extensive rail lay- 
ing program. The high maintenance 
ratio is generally characteristic of 
roads which have skimped on main- 
tenance and are currently faced with 
the necessity of making large outlays 
to handle increased traffic volume, but 
the U.P. has consistently maintained 
its properties at high standards. The 
only indication of deferred mainte- 
nance at the beginning of 1941 was in 
power inventory which showed a 
somewhat higher-than-average ratio 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Industrial activity and stock prices both have been moving 
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across a plateau in recent months. Stalemate may last 


somewhat longer. 


ALTHOUGH ON balance the tendency of the 
market has been to move toward higher levels, the 
general run of stocks has been able to make up 
less than half of the decline which followed the 
initial Morgenthau statement on the Treasury's new 
and radical tax proposal. None the less, every day 
brings its quota of stocks which are able to rise to 
new highs for the year, and these generally out- 
number those which set new lows. Trading volume 
has remained at subnormal levels, reflecting the 
continued lack of interest by the public at large, 
and the market gives signs of further continuing 
in the six-point trading range which has now per- 
sisted for more than three months. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS are being produced at an 
accelerating pace, but as an offset is the disrup- 
tion to many types of civilian goods output. The 
result is that aggregate industrial activity, as meas- 
ured by the recognized indexes, has been unable 
to score any impressive net improvement since the 
middle of last May. 


IN FACT, the Federal Reserve Board's index, which 
only a short time ago was revised so as to give 
more complete reflection to activities arising in 
connection with rearmament, stands at 162 (pre- 
liminary) for August, as against 160 for June. And 
the various weekly figures which have been pub- 
lished in the meantime show that little additional 
progress has been made in recent weeks. 


INDICATIVE OF what has been happening in nu- 
merous consumers’ goods lines, and foreshadowing 
what is to come in many others, the automobile 
industry in the two weeks ended September 26 
turned out only 139,150 units vs. 174,810 for the 
corresponding period last year—a decline of 20 
per cent. (And much wider declines will be seen 
later on.) Developments of this sort furnish ade- 
quate explanation of the failure of the business in- 
dexes to continue the vigorous upward trend that 
characterized the second half of last year. 


WHATEVER THE dislocations which will seriously 


affect individual lines, there seems little doubt that 


aggregate activity will continue to hold to high 
levels. The authorized defense program has now 
attained a total of $56.5 billion, according to 
latest OPM figures, and to this will doubtless be 
added some $6 billion more under the second 
Lease-Lend appropriation. Only a small fraction 
of that amount has been spent so far, and every 
effort is being made by Washington to spend the 
remainder just as speedily as possible. Under such 
conditions, it is difficult to see how any great de- 
cline can occur in aggregate activity for a con- 
siderable time to come. 


AND WITH so many billions of that total to be 
raised by government borrowing, deflation is not 
likely to be seen, despite the further “‘anti-infla- 
tion" steps which are contemplated by the Ad- 
ministration. 


HAVING ENTERED the final quarter of the year, 
numerous investors will shortly be considering 
whether or not to sell securities showing a loss 
from purchase price in order to set up tax credits. 
In this connection there arises the probability that 
tax rates next year will be heavier, and that greater 
savings could thus be effected if sales were post- 
poned to 1942. But one cannot afford to overlook 
the possibility of revisions in the allowances for 
capital loss deductions, in light of the tendency to 
tighten up all along the line. Many individuals will 
doubtless find it advantageous to examine their 
investment lists with a view to replacing with more 
promising issues those stocks which currently show 
them significant losses. 


UNDER PRESENT circumstances it is difficult to 
see from what direction will come any develop- 
ment to bring about an early resumption of an 
advancing price trend for the general stock mar- 
ket in the immediate future. But at the same time, 
the situation is not such as to nurture a liquidating 
movement of important proportions. Investors 
should continue to concentrate on good yielding 
equities, which will be among the first to benefit 
from improving psychology when it comes. 
—Written October 2; Richard J. Anderson. 
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GOOD TAX POSITION: Because of their very 
large invested capital position, the railroads again 
find themselves in a favored status under the new 


excess profits tax law. Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western apparently will incur compara- 
tively small liabilities under the Revenue Act of 
1941, but few if any of the remainder of the promi- 
nent roads will apparently be called upon to share 
their “excess'' earnings with the Government for 
1941. Air transport companies also will escape 
excess profits taxes, because for tax purposes air 
mail payments are deductible from net income, 
and such payments characteristically are in excess 
of the companies’ net. Their heavy invested capi- 
tal position is standing the utility companies in 
good stead; virtually all of the important com- 
panies in this industry will have nothing to worry 
about on this score for this year, at least. The 
leading oil companies, as a group, find themselves 
in a better position than most industries, although 
a number of them will probably find it advan- 
tageous to use the average-earnings basis for cal- 
culating their EPT liability rather than the invested 
capital method. Permissible earnings average for 
a dozen of the largest oil companies works out at 
about $2.14 per share, a figure which compares 
with average actual earnings for the latest 12 
months of $2.18 per share. 


DIVIDENDS KEEPING PACE: Under the handi- 
cap of constantly rising taxes, it cannot be ex- 
pected that corporate dividend payments will be 
able to rise at the same rate as the upward trend 
in living costs which we face for the coming years. 
However, dividend performance so far this year 
has fully kept pace with the rising cost of living 
indexes. The new index compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, for instance, stands at 106 for 
August (latest reported) (with 1935-1939 = 100), 
up approximately six per cent from a year ago. 
Corporate dividend declarations reported for last 
month aggregated some $270.9 million, which rep- 
resents a 10.8 per cent increase from the total for 
the same month of 1940. This is a larger percen- 
tage gain than the aggregate for the nine months 
which have so far elapsed this year, which rose 8.9 
per cent. (The available figures include payments 
on preferred stocks; if common stock dividends 
alone were compiled, materially larger gains would 
doubtless be shown.) Thus it is apparent that the 
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owner of a diversified list of equities is in a much 
better position to absorb at least a part of the 
increasing cost of living than is one who is depen- 
dent upon a fixed income. 


INVENTORIES UP AGAIN: Manufacturers’ 
inventories have now been rising for a full year, 
and at the end of August stood nearly 48 per cent 
above the 1935-1939 average. This represents a 
gain of 22 per cent for the twelve months. Logi- 
cally enough, the rate of rise has been slowing up 
in recent months, the change from July to August 
amounting to only |.7 per cent. The probabilities 
are that the inventory level will rise little further 
from this point; in fact, the Conference Board re- 
ports that on a seasonally adjusted basis declines 
appeared in several lines during the latest month 
for which there are figures. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the volume of work which lies ahead 
for general industry may be obtained from the 
Conference Board's index of unfilled orders, which 
for August rose to 539 (1935-1939 = 100), up 219 
per cent from a year ago. Of course a definite 
end to the current emergency would bring whole- 
sale cancellations of such orders, but nothing of 
the sort appears to be a near-term probability. 


ANOTHER OPM CASUALTY: Following the 
setting of production limitations on the automobile 
industry a few weeks ago, the Office of Production 
Management has now placed ceilings on the output 
of refrigerators for the year ending next July 31. 
Total number of units the industry will be allowed 
to turn out during that 12-month period had been 
tentatively set at 2,007,000—only 54.5 per cent of 
the total for the year ended last June 30. Com- 
panies are divided into three groups, according to 
size, with wider cuts imposed on larger companies, 
and less drastic reductions applied to the smaller 
ones. Furthermore, with the year divided into two 
parts, the implication is that even greater reduc- 
tions may be made later on. While such companies 
as General Electric, Westinghouse Electric and 
General Motors will bear the greatest share of the 
cuts, they also manufacture numerous other’ types 
of products, and total earnings will not of course 
be affected in the same proportion as the loss of 
refrigerator sales volume. But for companies that 
are wholly or primarily dependent on their refriger- 
ator business, this development is very serious. 


‘ 


TRADE UP 28 PER CENT: Acgregate chain 
store sales in August rose 28 per cent from year- 
ago levels, to some extent reflecting higher prices 
but more largely a result of expanding payrolls and 
the "buy now" psychology which a few months ago 
took hold of a great part of the country. Indica- 
tions are that rural areas led in increasing their 
purchases, inasmuch as the two leading mail order 
companies’ combined sales (for the four weeks 
ended September 6) showed a 43!/> per cent year- 
to-year rise. Even the characteristically stable 
food chains enjoyed a 22 per cent larger volume 
of business in August, bringing their gain for the 
first eight months to 14 per cent. The chains’ 
operating costs also are rising, of course, but in 
most instances these are being more than fully 
absorbed by their larger sales volumes. 


CEMENT USE GAINING: Airport construction 
is, quite naturally enough, becoming a more and 
more important factor to the cement industry. But 
the rate at which it has been growing is not gener- 
ally recognized. In the last six months of 1940, for 
instance, airports accounted for 14 per cent of the 
total square yards for which paving contracts were 
let. For the first six months of this year, this pro- 
portion doubled—standing at 28 per cent. For 
June alone, airports accounted for 35 per cent of 
the total paving contracts, and by July the figure 
had jumped to 56 per cent. For the latter month, 
some 9.6 million square yards of runways, aprons, 
etc., were contracted for, vs. only 251,000 square 
yards in the same month of 1940. Total use of 
cement has of course been rising also, but not at 
any such pace as airport paving. Cement ship- 
ments for the month of August were 17.8 million 
barrels, up 27 per cent over August of last year, 
which brought the eight-month aggregate to a 
level 17 per cent ahead of that of the correspond- 
ing January-August period of 1940. This is a suf- 
ficient increase to permit the better located cement 
companies to show significant earnings improve- 
ment this year. 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates. 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high arade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is @ prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Chicago Union Station Ist 
103 *106 2.9% 


*Beginning 1945. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Allis-Chalmers probably 
earned $1 a share in the third quarter, vs. 65 cents 
year ago—unfilled order backlog has expanded to 
above $100 million. . . . The machine tool industry 
is currently operating at an annual rate of $850 
million—normal output rate is $200 million, says 
the American Society of Tool Engineers. . . . U. S. 
Rubber and Hycar Company (jointly owned by 
Goodrich and Phillips Petroleum) are constructing 
new plants to produce synthetic rubber—output of 
each of these will exceed that of entire nation for 
1940 by a wide margin. .. . Copper scrap has been 
placed under full priority control. . . . U. S. indus- 
try will spend an unprecedented $117.5 million for 
research this year, says the National Association of 
Manufacturers—only 8 per cent of more than |,000 
reporting firms are spending less than in 1940... . 
Climax Molybdenum should duplicate 1940 net 
($2.40 per share) in the first nine months—produc- 
tion is probably running at the rate of 31 million 
pounds of molybdenum annually. . . . Tractor build- 
ers are headed for the busiest period in their his- 
tory. . . . SPAB has asked for an expansion of 10 
million tons in nation's steel capacity—it's now up 
to OPM to decide just how to carry this through. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 


sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 


to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as 


trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 


Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73.. 96 5.20% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4//2s, 2003. 95 4.73 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 101 4.95 103'%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/os,'70.. 92 4.89 102'/ 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/>s. '77.. 100 5.50 105 
FOR PROFIT 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, ‘52... 75 5.33 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!'/2s, '52. 101 4.45 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 71 7.04 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 90 5.55 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 85 4.70 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 98 5.10% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 44 5.11 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6%:cum. 103 5.82 105 
Reynolds Metals 542% cum...... 92 5.97 1074/2 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 99 4.54 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 80 5.00 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 85 5.89 100 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 42 7.11 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 57 6.14 100 
West Penn Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A"... 97 7.21 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 87 6.32 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


STOCKS Dive Yield 
Adams-Millis .......... 22 $1.00 45% $3.03 b$I.18 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.80 646 1.33 b0.60 
Best & Company....... 31 §2.00 65 £3.63 b1.48 
Borden Company ...... 21 «1.40 6.1 1.72 b0.80 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 90 5.00 55 Bee ee 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 37 3.25 8.7 4.31 b1.98 
Continental Can ...... 36 «62.00 5.5 2.82 k2.88 
Corn Products ........ 53 3.00 5.6 3.11 b1.59 
First National Stores.... 38 2.50 65 h3.34 h3.06 
Gen'| Amer. Transport.. 50 3.00 6.0 4.11 b2.31 
General Foods ........ 42 2.00 4.7 2.77 b1.37 
Kresge (S.S.) ......... 26 1.35 5.2 1.83 


of appreciaticn possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Louisville Gas & E. "A". 22 $1.50 68% $2.34 [$2.22 
Mathieson Alkali ...... 29 1.72 bi.10 
May Department Stores. 55 3.00 5.4 £4.10 b4.61 
Melville Shoe ......... 34 2.00 5.9 2.96 b1.38 
National Dairy Products. 16 0.80 - 5.0 1.66 b0.90 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37 3.00 8.1 3.13 k3.51 
Standard Brands ....... 6 §0.50 8.3 0.71 b0.31 


Standard Oil of Indiana. 32 1.50 4.6 2.20 b1.43 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 35 2.25 6.4 3.03 b2.56 


Union Pacific R.R....... 76 600 7.9 6.96 b1.74 
United Fruit .... ..... 73 44.00 5.5 5.10 b3.67 
31 xl.60 5.1 2.48 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. b—Half year. f—Fis- 
cal year ended January 31, 1941. h—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1940 and 1941. j—I2 months to May 31. k—I2 


months to June 30. x—lIndicated current rate. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


Allis-Chalmers ........... 30 $1.50 $2.84 b$1.34 
American Brake Shoe ..... 34 2.10 3.49 b1.66 
American Car & Foundry.. 29 ...  hD3.40 h5.23 
Anaconda Copper ....... 27 2.00 $4.04 +¢b2.63 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 32 1.50 4.07 b3.34 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 28 1.00 2.69 b1.89 


Bethlehem Steel ......... 67 5.00 14.04 b4.29 
20 2.25 3.10 62.18 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 39 2.20 2.40 bI.58 
Commercial Solvents ..... iT 0.25 0.91 b0.34 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 3.90 b2.54 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 36 4! 5.05 r6.12 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 38 2.00 3.81 b2.08 
General Electric ......... 32 1.85 1.95 b0.90 


portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in @ war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to the present list of the investor's holdings. 


STOCKS Price, Dividend 
Glidden Company ...... 17 $1.00 k$I.56 b$0.99 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 25 0.50 4.09 b1.27 
Kennecott Copper ....... 35 2.75 +4.05  +b2.20 
Lima Locomotive ......... 25 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 65 6.00 8.15 b6.36 
McCrory Stores .......... 16 1.25 2.05 $2.21 
Mesta Machine .......... 33 2.00 3.08 mi 
National Acme .......... 18 1.00 4.40 b3.14 
New York Air Brake....... 38 3.00 4.04 b4.33 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 23 1.50 3.51 b1.30 
ae 10 0.25 1.21 b0.74 
Thompson Products ....... 29 1.75 5.17 —_b2.88 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 45 3.50 3.72 b1.93 
56 3.00 8.84  b5.60 


t—Before depletion. b—Half year. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fiscal year to Oct. 31, 


1940. r—I2 months to July 31. s—!2 months to June 30. 
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A BASIC CHANGE in priorities policy is underway. 
Distribution of materials has been largely by individual 
rating certificates. From now on, accent will be on in- 
dustry-wide allocations of available supplies. Non-de- 
fense as well as defense items will be covered. This 
won't be an overall solution of present “scarcity” prob- 
lems, .but it should eliminate considerable red tape. 


AN ATTACK IS being launched on priorities abuses. 
So-called “chiseling” and “profiteering” are points at 
issue. OPM has already called on other Government 
agencies for manpower to help make factual surveys: 
these involve plant checkups. Meanwhile, Justice De- 
partment is preparing to curb certain practices which 
conflict with anti-trust laws. SPAB is considering shut- 
ting off supplies of offending companies. 


MARITIME COMMISSION has diverted three more 
U. S. cargo ships to the South American trade. These 
will supplement five other vessels now carrying nitrates 
from Chile to this country. 


THE CONSENSUS IS that Morgenthau’s sugges- 
tion to limit corporation profits to 6 per cent of in- 
vested capital will not get far in the current session. 
Nelson’s opposition is a big factor here; interesting, 
also, is that Eccles and Henderson are against the pro- 
posal. Apparently, strategy had a great deal to do with 
the Treasury Secretary’s action. For one thing, people 
at large are forced to conclude that the current emer- 
gency is serious. For another, it makes businessmen 
think that any levy permitting more than this return is 
a “bargain.” 


THURMAN ARNOLD’S next move in the labor 
field may be against A. F. of L.’s United Hat & Cap 
Makers Union. Reports are that this body has been 
trying to peg the price of Army hats. 


BROADENING OF THE repair-and-maintenance 
program is on the way. With an eye to post-war con- 
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ditions, SPAB is interested in keeping essential indus- 
tries in good running order. This does not mean ex- 
pansion. Basic idea is to preserve as much of the 
civilian economy as possible. In return, industries in- 
volved will be expected to cooperate fully. Which means 
keeping inventories low, using substitutes for needed 
materials, and simplifying designs. 


UNDER STRICTEST SECRECY, U. S. is building 
its own potential “fifth column.” It’s being done by 
Colonel William J. Donovan as head of the new Wash- 
ington agency that will “coordinate information.” Staff 
now being assembled is said to be a “who’s who” of 
intellectuals. Brainpower includes playwrights, journal- 
ists, economists, college presidents, geographers, authors, 
cartographers—and even a poet! Reports are that it 
will outdo Hitler’s prototype-organization under Gen- 
eral Haushofer. 


THE DRIVE TOWARD hemispheric solidarity is 
doing much to eliminate surpluses in Latin America. 
Still, it does not seem capable of solving the oversupply 
of farm items. Wheat, corn, meat, cotton and coffee 
remain burdens to countries below the Rio Grande. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
Subcontracting will continue to be pressed. . . . There 
will be further emphasis on upping of agricultural out- 
put. ... The Neutrality Act is more likely to be modified 
than repealed. . . . Price increases will continue and the 
cost-of-living will extend its upward spiral. . . . The 
truck-and-bus census may be a forerunner for general 
registration of all kinds of equipment. . . . LaGuardia 
will resign as head of civilian defense organization as 
soon as mayoralty election is past. . . . Hitler is avoid- 
ing a showdown with the U. S. Navy in the Atlantic. 
. . . Present publicity over price control legislation is 
intensifying demand for goods of all kinds. . . . Ameri- 
can volunteers in our planes will soon be ready to 
square off with Japanese bombers in China. 
—Thomas A. Falco 
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Aircraftsmanship 


Built almost entirely without 
metals, the new molded plastic air- 
plane of the Langley Aviation Cor- 
poration has been tested successfully 
to carry four passengers at 142 miles 
per hour—this model is expected to 
appeal to private flyers because it is 
not subject to “priorities” and can 
be produced at a lower price than 
most smaller planes. . . . A new 
“compound engine” for air transport 
planes which combines a turbine with 
an internal combustion motor to de- 
liver extra power to the propeller has 
been perfected by General Electric— 
the turbine utilizes the exhaust gases 
of the gasoline engine, thus giving 
more horsepower without using ad- 
ditional fuel. . . . Picking off enemy 
aircraft at night is simplified by a new 
“Spotter” developed by Sperry Cor- 
poration—this device automatically 
directs searchlights to the invading 
plane and then follows it, thus facili- 
tating the aiming of anti-aircraft guns. 

.. A “built-in” parachute is the fea- 
ture of a new flying suit designed by 
Quilter & Gregory—while it makes 
the pilot look like a hunchback, it 
prevents him from becoming one. 


Synthetics 


An improved synthetic sponge, su- 
perior to the cellulose and rubber 
varieties, can now be made of ethyl- 
ene, a gas used as an anesthetic—this 
newest achievement of duPont can 
not only be used as a sponge, but is 
also expected to find its way into in- 
sulating materials, sound-deadening 
devices, mattresses, seat cushions 


your PERSONAL recoro Book 


To Keep a Personal Record of all stocks 
and bonds bought, held or sold, divi- 


dends, other income, tax deductions, in- 
ventory of assets, insurance, notes, real 
estate, U. S. Savings Bonds, etc., you 
need “MI REFERENCE,” loose-leaf 
ring binder of flexible imitation leather, 
with printed forms from specially de- 
signed plates (100 sheets, 54% x 8% 
inches) for every purpose—$4.50 post- 
paid. Or write on your business letter- 
head if you wish book sent on a 10 day 
trial. THIS OFFER GOOD DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS ONLY: 
Pfening & Snyder, A-1075 W. Fifth 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


attempt to conserve paper 
has produced a unique angle— 


slogan: “Keep Your Waste 
Basket Empty for National De- 
fense.” 


and pillows... . A process by which 
high octane aviation gasoline can 
be synthetized from waste gases has 
been patented by Standard Oil of 
Indiana—it is understood that the 
general application of the method 
would substantially increase the pro- 


duction of aircraft fuels. . . . Plastics 
will replace aluminum in the new 
sensitized plates offered by Republic 
Engineering Products for making 
photographic copies—up to now it 
has not been practicable to lay a fine 
chemical emulsion on anything but 
aluminum plates. ... The lowly 
kazoo through which children for 
generations have hummed tunes 
can no longer be made of tin plate, 
so Bestmaid Products has developed 
a plastic variety in streamlined de- 
sign and a host of colors—this mod- 
ernized version has been tradenamed 
the “Sing-A-Tina.” 


Rubber Rambles 


Soles and heels for workmen’s 
shoes, made from its ‘“Ameripol” 
synthetic rubber, will next be made 
available by B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany—footwear thus shod will have 
the advantage of being resistant to 
oils and greases and other enemies 
of natural rubber found on the floors 
of many industrial plants... . U. S. 
Rubber will soon start manufacture 
of portable lifeboats for the U. S. 
Navy—these will be made of rubber 
cemented cloth and equipped with 
collapsible oars. . . . “Plioform” is 
the name for the new plastic rubber 


derivative perfected by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber for use in the manu- 
facture of bullet-proof fuel tanks for 
airplanes—these tanks are said to 
provide greater protection against 
fuel leakage under gun fire than pre- 
viously introduced varieties. . . . The 
“emergency tire inflator’” is the de- 
scription for the rubber tube and 
valve device which make it possible 
for the motorist to transfer air from 
a spare tire to a deflated tire on the 
wheel of a car—a product of Spare- 
Aire, Inc., it is offered as a “must” 
item for guarding against slow leaks. 
... An innovation in tennis footwear 
is the new “Alice Marble” sneaker 
being produced by Converse Rubber 
Company—the upper of the shoe is 
featured with ventilation slots, while 
the rubber sole is styled with a her- 
ring bone finish which is reputed to 
provide split-second stopping, turn- 
ing and recovery on the tennis court. 


Illuminations 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
of America Tel. & Tel. will next 
make available a telephone which 
flashes a neon light instead of ring- 
ing a bell—as the neon lights may 
be obtained in any one of several 
colors, it is believed that the busy 
executive with a number of phones 
on his desk will be less harassed by a 
concert of tinkles. . . . A portable 
work light that is featured with a 
fluorescent tube in a_ transparent 
“Lucite” case is being introduced 
by Day-Ray Products—this improved 
version of “trouble lamps” furnishes 
shadow-free illumination and does not 
throw off any heat. .. . Unusual dec- 
orative effects on ordinary fluorescent 
tube lamps are made possible by the 
new “Plasticoil” coverings which 
slip over the tube like a coil spring— 
this attachment of Schwab & Frank, 
Inc., may be obtained in several 
colors which not only produce a 
serpentine display but also remove all 
glare. ... No reflectors are required 
for the new “Nalco” inside-silvered 
lamps being offered by North Ameri- 
can Electric Lamp Company—these 
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carbon filament bulbs produce a type 
of Infra-Red Ray heat which is suit- 
able for heating, drying and baking. 
_., An illuminated automobile door 
lock which can be installed on any car 
has been perfected by E. E. Green- 
lees & Company—this ‘“‘improve- 
ment” is apparently intended for 
motorists who have difficulty in find- 
ing keyholes, but perhaps this kind 
had better not drive. 


Christenings 


Celotex Corporation has_ selected 
“Cemesto” as the name for its new 
insulated fire-resistant wallboard, 
while a companion product for roof- 
ing has been dubbed “Celo-roof.” . . . 
A new subsidiary has been formed 
by McKesson & Robbins to produce 
French-type wines in California which 
will be sold under the “Chauvenet” 
brand. .. . The new device developed 
by White Motor to do away with 
the manual gear shift in trucks will 
be known as the “Power Pilot.” .. . 
George A. Hormel & Company is 
testing a new line of canned ham- 
burgers under the tradename of 
“Wimpys,” adopted from the comic 
sheet character of the same name... . 
The improved all-hair insulation, 
especially designed by American 
Hair & Felt for railway refrigerator 
cars, will be known as “Harinsul.” 
... The first hand lotion to be added 
to the Bristol-Myers line is named 
“Toushay.” . . . The new walking 
trainer of Trimble, Inc., which makes 
the infants go in circles will be fea- 
tured as the “Baby-Go-Round.” ... 
Newest in adult games, and one that 
should appeal to golfers who do not 
want to stop playing when the snow 
flies, is “Irons and Woods,” an 
achievement of Gano Games Com- 
pany which is said to follow out the 
golf play with remarkable fidelity... . 
The initial product of the new U. S. 
Defense Materials Corporation will 
be “Blackout Sheets,” a heavy black 
paper for the inside of windows which 
bars light from escaping at night and 
also keeps glass from flying when 
shattered. . . . In line with the trend 
the Madame Louise Doll Company 
will introduce the “Refugee Doll’ in 
native costumes of countries under 
Nazi domination. 


Odds & Ends 


Armour & Company begins cele- 
brating its Diamond Jubilee Year be- 
ginning with this month—the man- 
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REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW JERSEY 


BOMB SHELTERS 


of financial security are the investments in well 
located real estate. 112 acres close to San Diego, 
Calif. Partially improved with orange trees, 
house, etc. Can be made to double present value. 
Income taxes applicable to further development. 
Live and work where U. S. Government reports 
show most equitable climate in U. S. Address 


J. S. GREGORY 
Rt. 2, Box 906 El Cajon, Calif. 


MOUNTAIN LAKES 


FOR SALE--Sunset, Crystal, Birchwood Lake 
section; exceptional, desirable, large or smaller 
building plots; right prices will be named for 
each selected building area. Apply Androvette, 


277 Water St., N. Y¥ , or your own broker 


LOTS FOR SALE 
50 AND 100 FOOT, near commuters’ station. 
Owner, Box 62, Basking Ridge, N. J 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK 


— REDDING — 
THIS IS A FIND 
FOR THE RIGHT PARTY 

New colonial-type ten-room home beautifully de- 
signed and built with finest materials and equip- 
ment. In hemlock grove overlooking brook. 
Large sunporch with view. Three baths, panelled 
library, recreation room, maid’s quarters, two-car 
garage. Over six acres of wood and rich meadow- 
land. More acreage if desired. Restricted neigh- 
borhood. Excellent swimming and fishing avail- 
able on private adjoining property. In New York 
commuting zone. $18,000 with easy terms. Write 
Box 935, FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West 
Street, New York City. 


FLORIDA 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


City of Palms. Where summer spends the winter: 
how about you? 
J. H. RAGSDALE, Realtor, Sales—Rentals 


GEORGIA 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA.—Apartments, 24 


units, stays filled year round; 3 acres land; price’ 


$30,000, requires $10,000 cash. 
TOURIST COURT, 36 units, modern and new, 
faces highway. Space for 200 trailers. Price 
$42,500, requires $15,000 cash. 

SOUTHERN HOTEL BROKERS 
Voiunteer Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE—400-acre dairy farm in city limits; 


large fertile meadows, high altitude; beautiful 
scenery. 

GEORGE BROOKMAN 
Pittsfield Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


TWO New Jersey Ducking Islands, 170 acres, 
formerly owned by late Col. D. T. Abercrombie. 
3 hours out of New York. Comfortable Club- 
house accommodates 4. Four “‘sneakboxes.’’ Black 
duck shooting compares favorably with Carolinas. 
Excellent fishing in season. VanCamphen Heilner 
once classed this as ‘““‘wildest beach on Jersey 
Coast.’’ Rare bargain for man who knows duck 
shooting. Box 770, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, New York City. 


— LONG ISLAND — 

GARDEN CITY—WILL SACRIFICE 
Beautiful home in one of the best neighborhoods 
in city. rge enough for comfortable living— 
but not an estate. 5 master bedrooms. Owner 
must leave city, making this desirable property 
available immediately. See your own broker, or 

E. F. WAGNER CO., INC. 
285 Madison Ave. New York City 
Telephone: ASh. 4-4110 


CHENANGO BRIDGE—Near Binghamton 
9-room residence, suitable for Doctor or Pro- 
fessional man. City water. Electricity. Fire- 
place. Enclosed Porches. 2% acres, 2-car garage. 
Convenient to R.R.; photos on request. $15,000, 


terms. 
R. N. VOORHIS 


270 Broadway New York City 


— LONG ISLAND — 
GREAT NECK (KINGS POINT)—Magnificent 
waterfront colonial, completely modernized, 4 
masters, 3 baths, 2 servants’ rooms and bath, bar, 
dock, 2-car garage; over 1% acres; substantially 


reduced. 
CHARLES BAEDER 


Box 82 Little Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


Hill-top, overlooking historical valley—5 acres— 
surrounded by beautiful estates—Pocantico Hills, 
N. Y.—30 miles New York—Offered to good 
neighbor for his home site. Will build. 


H. HOWES 


R. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


OKLAHOMA 


I. A. VIERSEN—ELK CITY, OKLAHOMA 
specializes in the sale of ranches 
and possible oil bearing properties. 


VIRGINIA 


A BARGAIN 
237 acres—fuly equipped farm. Attractive com- 
pletely furnished 10-room home near Afton. Ex- 
cellent section. 60 head cattle and stock. $30,000. 
Let us know what you are looking for. We can 
find the right place for you. 


VIRGINIA PROPERTIES CoO. 
403 American Building Richmond, Va. 


FARMS, ESTATES, 
ORCHARDS, HOMES, ETC. 


Write requirements. 
BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


agement is sure that it is entering its 
seventy-fifth year now, but the exact 
date is unknown because all records 
were destroyed in the famous Chicago 
fire... . To assure New Yorkers of 
strong “FM” signals over a vast 
area, Finch Telecommunications, Inc, 
will soon begin operation of Station 
W55NY—this is the first “FM” 
broadcasting unit in the area with 
no network affiliation. . . . The 
American Boy which suspended pub- 
lication during the summer (FW, 


Aug. 13) has been liquidated and 
its name and goodwill sold at auction 
for $700—the magazine which had 
been issued without interruption since 
1827 will resume publishing soon 
under the direction of a former Ford 
Motor executive. . . . Due to the fact 
that Army and Navy stores can carry 
only a limited number of brands of 
shaving cream, toothpaste and lotion, 
only the best known products are 
stocked —Colgate-Palmolive-Peet is 
reported to be the big beneficiary. 
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aon in the market for 
U. S. Governments and municipals 
which appeared shortly after the an- 
nouncement of the increase in bank 
reserve requirements continued last 
week and high grade corporate issues 
were generally firm. Reinvestment 
demand appeared in several issues re- 
garded as being of good quality, al- 
though not entitled to the highest in- 
vestment ratings. Speculative rails, 
which had been under pressure for 
several weeks, found much better sup- 
port. Demand for Canadians was 
sufficient to establish a number of 
new highs despite the extent of the 
previous advances in this group. 


INT’L RYS. OF CENT. AMER. 6's 


The upward trend of the market. 


for bonds of International Railways 
of Central America reflects substan- 
tial improvement in earnings pros- 
pects, which were not regarded as 
particularly favorable earlier this 
year. The 64s, 1947, have advanced 
several points in the past two weeks 
and are currently quoted around 96 
and moderate gains have been re- 
corded by the first 5s, 1972. 

Traffic in the early months of 1941 
declined sharply as the result of ex- 
tensive damage to Guatemalan ba- 
nana producing areas wrought by 
two windstorms in 1940; the second, 
in December of last year, was excep- 
tionally severe. Since last May, ba- 
nana production of the Guatemalan 
plantations has been on a more nor- 
mal basis and revenues have shown 
gains over 1940 in recent months. 
Loss of the European markets for 
Salvador and Guatemala coffee has 
not proved as serious as had been 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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feared, since the assignment of U. S. 
quotas has provided outlets and im- 
proved prices. The company should 
be able to continue its record of good 
coverage of fixed charges, and the 
policy of using surplus funds to retire 
indebtedness indicates that the 1947 
maturity can be provided for without 
great difficulty. 


UNITED DRUG 5s 


The market for United Drug de- 
benture 5s has been more active than 
usual in recent weeks and prices have 
shown a gradual upward trend. New 
semi-speculative purchases may be 
considered at current prices around 
90. Although appreciation possibili- 
ties from these levels are relatively 
limited, some further gains may be 
witnessed, and the yield is attractive 
in view of indications of improvement 
in the company’s position. 

Earnings are showing substantial 
gains in 1941. United Drug, Inc. 
(a holding company of which United 
Drug Company, issuer of these 
bonds, is the main subsidiary) made 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Amore the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


following compilation. 


Issues: Offering 


Louisville Gas & Electric...... 150,000 shs. no par common...... ee er 
Westinghouse E. & M.........534,426 shs. common 
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Underwriters 


an impressive showing in the second 
quarter, bringing first half earnings 
up to $518,637, against a deficit of 
$26,141 in the corresponding period 
of 1940. The company is benefiting 
from increased demand for the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturing division, § 
rising retail demand and the results 
of changes in merchandising policies, 
Full year earnings, as always, will be 
determined to a considerable extent 
by the results of the seasonally im- 
portant fourth quarter, but there is 
every indication of a good gain over 
1940, in which year fixed charges 
were earned 1.90 times before fed- 
eral taxes. 


A. T.& T. FINANCING 


Institutional competition with in- 
vestment bankers passed another im- 
portant milestone last week when a 
group of three large life insurance 
companies outbid the Morgan Stanley 
and Mellon-Halsey, Stuart syndicates 
for the $90 million issue of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph deben- 
ture 234s. The result of A. T. & T.’s 
first experiment with the competitive 
bidding method was highly favorable, 
in that the company obtained $748,- 
000 more on the sale than the amount 
represented by the second highest 
bid. The latter doubtless represented 
the maximum that could have been 
obtained on a negotiated sale.  In- 
surance companies buying for their 
own portfolios can, of course, afford 
to pay more than investment bankers 
who must make allowance for costs 
of distribution and a_ reasonable 
profit. 

Against the low interest cost to the 
company—2.67 per cent on long term 
financing—is the increasingly unfor- 
tunate situation of the smaller insti- 
tution and the individual investor 
who are meeting increasing difficulties 
in employing their funds in the high 
grade market. If the trend toward 
competitive bidding continues, these 
classes of investors are likely to find 
that new issues of high grade bonds 
are practically monopolized by large 
institutions. 


ABITIBI 5s 


There is little prospect of early re- 
organization of Abitibi Power & 
Paper, but profits are showing satis- 
factory gains and a recent ruling of 
the Ontario Supreme Court has au- 
thorized a substantial payment on ac- 
count of principal. Both factors are 
reflected in the recent rise in the price 
of these bonds to levels around 61. 
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In view of the probability of further 
favorable developments, retention of 
holdings is suggested. 

The principal payment of $130 
(Canadian funds) per $1,000 face 
yalue will amount to $117 to Ameri- 
can holders, reflecting the discount 


on Canadian exchange. The pay- 
ment will be made to holders of rec- 
ord October 15 and will go directly 
to registered holders whose bonds 
have been deposited with the Sym- 
ington committee. Non-depositing 
bondholders can collect the payment 
by presenting their bonds to the Mon- 
treal Trust Company or the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company (New 
York) for stamping. 


ERIE FIRST 3%s 


The sale of $18 million Erie Rail- 
road Company Ohio Division first 
mortgage 34s, 1971, for the purpose 
of consolidating and refunding sev- 
eral smaller divisional mortgages 
aroused considerable interest among 
railroad investors generally and also 
in the investment banking field. The 
fact that the company obtained a 
premium of a little over a point on 
3% per cent obligations evidences a 
heartening degree of optimism on the 
senior mortgage obligations of reor- 
ganization rails and suggests that 
some of the current opinions on the 
future of the railroad industry reflect 
an unduly gloomy viewpoint. 

The offering terms establish a pre- 
cedent and may provide the under- 
writer’s answer to the problem of 
curbing the growing trend toward 
private placements. The bonds were 
priced at 10214 for amounts up to 
$499,000; on blocks of $500,000 and 
more, the offering was three-quarters 
of a point lower, making a direct and 
immediate concession to the institu- 
tional market. 


NEW TAX SCHEME 


Continued from page 6 


that companies having outstanding 
bond (or note) issues have been ex- 
cluded, because of the lack of any in- 
formation concerning the method of 
treatment of indebtedness in the de- 


termination of the tax base. (For 
that reason, no railroads or public 
utilities have been included.) 
Assuming the worst to happen, and 
that the Morgenthau scheme is en- 
acted in teto, it might be argued that 
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NATIONAL BANK 


THE CHASE 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 

CasH AND DuE Banks . $1,328,312,062.98 

U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND. FULLY GUARANTEED . 

STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . 

Stock oF FepERAL Reserve Bank . 


OTHER SECURITIES. 


1,339,079,397.32 
147,777,770.45 
6,016,200.00 
190,199,465.15 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES. 


BANKING Houses . 

Oruer Estate. 

MorTGAGES . 
Customers’ AccEePTANCE LIABILITY. 


773,035,984.63 
38,157,976.03 
6,949,255.23 
8,829,843.13 
6,161,164.97 
12,279,459.93 


$3,856,798,579.82 


LIABILITIES 
CapiTaL Funps: 
CapiTaL STock . $100,270,000.00 
SuRPLUS 100,270,000.00 


Unpivipep Prorits 40,441 ,406.44 
240,981,406.44 
10,922,571.34 
1,965,902.57 
3,587 ,562,419.48 
7,371,250.10 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 
RESERVE FoR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . 
Deposits . 

ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 


LiaBiLity AS ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 


AND ForeiGn BILts 72,633.18 


Orner LIABILITIES . . ...... 7,722,396.71 


$3,856,798,579.82 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$146,159,730.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ~ 
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Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed be- 
low will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To ex- 
pedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give both 
name and address. 


Free Booklets Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder published by the largest 
building and loan association serv- 
ing the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 3%% per annum. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 


40-page book contains comments on 
the industry, operating records of 
30 of the largest organizations in 
the field, dividend and earnings 
averages, and other pertinent in- 
formation. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs and charts. Of- 
fered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


A TESTED PLAN FOR FUTURE 
SECURITY 


Booklet describing the modern and 
easy way to save safely. All sav- 
ings fully insured up to $5,000.00 by 
the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. Dividends 
compounded semi-annually. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


HOW TO GET 3%% ON 
YOUR SAVINGS 


In 22 years this building and loan 
association has never paid less than 
3%%. Current financial statement 
on request. 


COMPLETE COMFORT AND 
CLEANLINESS IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost 
home heating and air conditioning 
systems. Available to present and 
prospective home owners. 


THREE REASONS 


Folder tells why investment ac- 
counts are ideal for surplus funds 
of individuals, families and organ- 
izations such as churches, lodges, 
clubs, etc. Published by a_ well 
known southern Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 
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the market would value stocks at con- 
siderably more than the traditional 
ten times earnings after taxes, be- 
cause of the temporary nature of the 
confiscatory imposts. At the present 
time, of course, most stocks which 
are showing large “war profits” are 
selling for much less than ten times 
expected earnings, because it is rec- 
ognized that in numerous cases an 
end to the emergency will also bring 
sharp reductions in per share show- 
ings. But tax history shows that all 
too often a levy originally imposed as 
an “emergency” measure has been 
frozen permanently into the list of 
government revenue sources. 

If Congress so far abandons intel- 
ligent thinking as to pass this sort of 
tax bill, a staggering blow will be 
struck to all kinds of business 
throughout the entire country. 


MEAT PACKING SHARE 


is built up to $5 million. This is in 
accordance with bond indenture re- 
quirements and reflects elimination of 


earned surplus in 1940 through a J 


writedown of fixed assets. 

Wilson & Company appears to be 
in a position to settle the $3 in ar- 
rears remaining on the $6 preferred 
stock within a short time. Giving 
effect to the $3 disbursement slated 
for November 1, next, payments so 
far this year will have totaled $10.50 
per share. 

Because of irregular earnings, 
heavy senior capital, the apparent 
lack of “new frontiers” in the field, 
and the effect of developments beyond 
the industry’s control, meat packing 
shares are definitely speculative. For 
those who are interested in placing 
funds in the industry, Swift appeals 
as the most “conservative” member 
of this group. And where specula- 
tive opportunities for profit are con- 
cerned, present trends suggest poten- 
tialities in the preferred stocks of 
Armour (Illinois), Cudahy Packing, 
and Wilson & Company. 


In connection with the improve- 
ment in this industry, it is interesting 
to examine the prospects for further 
payments and/or discharge of pre- 
ferred dividend arrears in the meat 
packing group. John Morrell and 
Swift do not have preferred stock 
outstanding. As for the remaining 
three units listed in the tabulation on 
page 8, the following may be noted: 

Armour (Illinois) owes $21 in 
back dividends on the $6 prior pre- 
ferred stocR; one payment of $1.50 
per share has been made so far this 
year (Octoberl). Treatment may be 
more liberal on the next payment date 
(possibly early next year). Before 
participation in earnings, the 7 per 
cent stock (on which arrears total 
$26.25 per share), must await clear- 
ing of accumulations on the $6 issue. 

Accumulations on Cudahy Packing, 
7 per cent preferred, will aggregate 
$21 on November 1 next. Thus far 
in 1941, payments and declarations 
have totaled $7. Arrears on the 6 per 
cent preferred stand at $18. So far 
this year, payments and declarations 
have amounted to $6. Some progress 
in settlement of back dividends may 
be expected next year. 


As to Cudahy, it is well to remem- 


ber that, in addition to clearing of 
preferred arrears, common dividends 
cannot be paid until earned surplus 


INSTINCT OF LIFE 


Continued from page 8 


be replaced by, behaviorisms that 
prove more profitable, in the competi- 
tive struggles. This law of life is 
better known to the nature sciences as 
the Law of Natural Selection. It is 
very likely that thus originated and 
developed the “‘instinct’’, as we call it, 
regarding food, i.e. that certain things 
are “unprofitable”, others “profit- 
able”, still others more profitable or 
desirable as food. And so, too, with 
other instincts. This law of profit has 
become an automatic instinct, a law 
of life itself. It is a law as inexorable 
as the Law of Gravity in the wider 
universe, or the law of Natural Selec- 
tion in plant and animal life. Hence 
it is that “Profit” is rightly defined in 
Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dic- 
tionary : 

“An accession or increase of good 
from labor or exertion comprehending 
the acquisition of anything valuable, 
intellectual or corporeal, temporal or 
spiritual; advantage of any kind; 
benefit.” 


Forms of animate life, prior to 
Homo, Man, that are capable of a 


conscious effort and exertion for 
profit in that way are not conscious 
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of profit, but conscious only of their 
efforts, their desires. But Dame Na- 
ture sees to it, through her inexor- 
able laws, that only those efforts, 
those desires, will survive, as are 
profitable. 

It is not till we reach those animals 
in the scale of life known as Homo, 
mankind, that we first meet with 
animals that consciously go and get 
and keep extraneous objects, as 
treasures, and barter those treasures 
and/or labor or service with each 
other, for conscious profit. But still, 
while primitive Homo was dimly 
conscious of the profit in the barter 
of his goods or service for other 
things he deemed more profitable, 
more desirable, more valuable to him- 
self (else he would not exchange), 
yet he possessed no means to measure 
or evaluate profit (or value). It was 
not till the use of conventional money 
that Homo became able to measure 
and to express quantitatively, values 
and profits. 


YARDSTICK? 


But money—and this must never 
be lost sight of—always was and 
always will be more than just a yard- 
stick, a measuring device, to measure 
the values or profits in other things 
and services. 

Money always was and will be a 
very definite, concrete, material sub- 
stances, itself a prized “treasure” 
commodity—whatever be the motives 
or reason or instincts that induce 
some human beings and others to 
prize and to treasure and to quest this 
particular substance or material. 

The law of profit is, to repeat and 
stress, a law of life, older than man- 
kind. We know no other way, let 
alone any better way, to measure 
measurable profit, values, than by 
money. And money means a durable, 
portable, valuable material, a precious 
metal, which we call gold. But by 
freaks of fate, the gold itself we 
moderns, especially since 1933, rarely 
ever handle or see. Out of sight, out 
of mind. We are too prone to ignore 
it, and its vital, fundamental rdle, 
hidden like the hidden glands and 
nerves which really regulate and gov- 
ern human actions in the quest and 
evaluation of that which we all, al- 
ways, seek: Profit. 


* * * 
Editor’s Note: This is the first of a 
number of discussions of economic theories 


by Mr. Breger. Others will follow from 
time to time. 
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: is very little encouragement 
to be derived from the market action 
of the past two weeks, during which 
prices have maintained a generally 


downward tendency. On the other 
hand, no critical support levels have 
been penetrated, and in no other re- 
spect has market action been such as 
to warrant definite pessimism. It is 
still quite as possible as was the case 
several weeks ago for the averages to 
rally from present levels to exceed 
the July-August peaks. 

Of course, they now have a greater 
distance to travel in order to achieve 
this objective. The rails have set a 
new low for the current move, al- 
though the May 31 level was not en- 
dangered. A rather marked change 
in the action of this average will be 
required before the bullish forces can 
receive any great amount of encour- 
agement. 

The industrial average has also de- 
clined below the previous bottom on 
this move (126.53, recorded Septem- 
ber 10), but the 124.90 level of mid- 
August still holds and there is as yet 
no particular reason to anticipate that 
it will be violated. The large volume 
generated on the decline September 
25 can hardly be regarded as a favor- 
able sign, but it is worth noting that 
a fairly good rally took place in the 
last hour on that day, and that vol- 
ume dropped to less than half a mil- 


liquidation is likely to be called forth 
even by the sudden appearance of 
bad news—and it is difficult to imag- 
ine a market influence more unfavor- 
able than Secretary Morgenthau’s 
proposal to limit corporate profits to 
six per cent, which was responsible 
for the September 25th drop. 
Assuming for the moment that the 
130.06 and 30.88 levels marked the 
tops for some time to come, and that 
the lows at 115.30 and 26.54 will be 
broken during coming months, it still 
does not necessarily follow that this 
action will be preceded by a virtually 
uninterrupted decline from present 
prices. It seems more. likely that in 
the near future, or perhaps after a 
further period of aimless retrogres- 
sion, a rally will set in which will 
afford a test of the July-August 
peaks. If this move should fail to set 
new highs, and should be followed by 
a renewed drop to approximately 
current levels, there would be more 
substantial grounds for adopting a 
cautious policy than exist at present. 
In the meantime, the major and 
secondary trends are still considered 
to be pointing upward under the Dow 
Theory. While it is merely common 
prudence to recognize the fact that 
no trend continues indefinitely, and 
to watch for signals for its termina- 
tion, a conclusion that such a signal 
has already appeared would be pre- 
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Davega Stores Corporation 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 


Data revised to October 1, 1941 95 gs and Price Range (DVG) 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Atlas 20 


Stores Corporation, to acquire control of a 15 SaaGE SNES 
number of companies operating retail stores 10 | 
in the Middle West. Office: 76 Ninth Ave- 5 

New York City. 


nue, Annual meeting: ry 

Fourth Monday in July. Fiscal year ends Mar. 31 $2 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. CY) 
35,250 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 

Common 214,000 shs 1934 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


*Callable at $26.25 per share. Convertible 
on or before June 30, 1942, into 1% shares 
of common. 

Business: Operates some 30 retail stores in the New York 
metropolitan area, merchandising radio sets and accessories, 
sporting goods, electrical supplies, cameras, photographic 
equipment, etc. Maintains a wholesale department and mail 
order business in New York and Chicago. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 29, 1941, 
$2.6 million; cash, $328,043. Working capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. 
Book value of common, $9.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance. Varying common dividends since 1928. 

Outlook: Ordinarily, sales and earnings follow changing 
trends of public purchasing power. Under present emer- 
gency conditions, two factors will tend to reduce volume: 
(1) curtailment of consumer’s durable goods; (2) restrictions 
on installment credit. 

Comment: Despite dividend record, stock has always occu- 
pied a highly speculative status. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND rot. Seon OF COMMON: 
alendar Year——, 
Six mos. ended: Se ended: Mar. 31 Yer" Total Dividends Range 
1934 $0.30 $0.50 $0.20 6 


0:36 1936 0.45 0.81 0.45 19%— 7% 
0.83 0.85 1.68 1.50 18%— 6 
0.46 DO0.60 D0.14 0.37% 8%— 4% 
D0.37 0.11 D0.26 5 3% 
DO.16 19 0.39 0.23 0.25 5%— 3 
D0.19 0.92 0.73 *0.30 *54— 3 


*To October 1, 1941, 


Data revised to October 1, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (LN) 


100 
Incorporated: 1850, Kentucky. Office. Louis- 80 | 
ville, Ky. Annual meeting: First Wednesday 60 
in April. Number of stockholders (December 40 
31, 1940): 7,361. 20 PRICE RANGE 


Capitalization: Funded fon... 0 
*Capital stock ($100 par)......1,170,000 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


**Approximately 51% is owned by Atlantic 


Coast Line R.R. LAY 
1933 ‘34 35 "36 73 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


$9 
% 
$3 
0 


Business: Operates some 5,000 miles of line, mainly in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. Main line extends from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans; branches extend te Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Memphis Pensacola and other points. 

Good; interlocked with that of Atlantic Coast 
ine. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1941, $29.7 million; cash, $26.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.8-to-1. Book value of stock, (on Deecmber 31, 1940), $168.73 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Impressive. Cash and/or stock distribu- 
— 1864-73, 1877-93, 1899-1932, and 1934 to date. No stated 
asis. 

Outlook: Territory served plus nature of chief traffic 
item—bituminous coal—makes operations highly cyclical. 
Nevertheless, record of better-than-average earnings should 
be continued. Industrial growth of the South and reduction 
in fixed charges (since 1930) are favorable factors. 

Comment: In view of financial position and demonstrated 
earning power, stock is one of the more strongly situated 
equities in the railroad group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share.. $2.54 $3.53 $8.23 $6.07 $2.31 $6.32 : re 

Dividends paid ... 3.00 2.50 6.00 6.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 7$5.25 
Price Range: 

62% 64% 102% 99 57% 67 65 F73% 

37% 34 57% 48% 29% 36% 38 760 


: — of $6.36 in first six months, versus $3.05 in like 1940 period. To October 


The Kendall Company 


‘ Earnings and Price Range (KLL) Pfd. 
Data revised to October 1, 1941 12 


5 
Incorporated: 1924, Massachusetts, as Ken- 100 co 
dall Mills, Inc.; name changed to present 75 
title September 11, 1928. Office: Walpole, 50 ee 


Massachusetts. Annual meeting: Fourth 25 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders rs) 
(March 24, 1941): Preferred, 903; common, 
480. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


*Pref . part. La 
Common stock (no par)......... 400,000 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. Entitled to cumulative participating dividends, up to 
$2.50 per share annually, equivalen: to 44%% of profits above $6 a share. 

Business: One of the largest manufacturers and distributors 
of cotton surgical supplies, including medicated and absorbent 
cotton, gauze, bandages, surgical dressings and cheese cloth. 

Management: Has had a good record. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $8.5 million; cash, $1.2 million; cash value of life insur- 
ance, $308,528. Working capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. Book value of 
common, $11.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on the preferred since 
issuance in 1928. In addition, participations were paid 1929- 
1930, 1934-38 and 1940-41 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s strong trade position promises con- 
tinuation of secular growth in sales. Earnings trend will be 
affected by fluctuating raw material costs and rising operating 
expenses. 

Comment: The preferred stock has attained semi-investment 
stature. (Common stock is traded over-the-counter.) 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PART. PREFERRED: 


24 Weeks ended: *June 13 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price baer. 4 
ae $11.41 $3.20 $14.61 $6.92 94 —65% 
2.97 5.32 8.29 76.38 6 —84 
8.38 17.55 25.93 76.10 107 —87 
ae 26.32 D12.58 13.74 76.89 109%—80 
D6.44 9.51 07 $6.34 —80 
eee 7.98 21.24 29.22 6.00 99 —T79 
7.62 20.77 28.39 $7.38 105 —87% 


*Approximately. Including participations. {To October 1, 1941. 


L. S. Starrett Company 


. x 
Data revised to October 1, 1941 (SC ) 


Incorporated: 1929, Massachusetts, as suc- 40 

cessor to company of similar name formed 30 

1900. Business originally established in 1880. 20 nice RANGE” 
Office: Athol, Mass. Annual meeting: Third 10 | 

Wednesday in September. New York office: 0 


(December 31, 1940): 1,742. 7} 4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par).......... 146,699 shs 


AVA VAVA) 
1934 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘39°40 1941 


Business: One of the world’s leading manufacturers of fine 
precision tools for machinists and metal workers. Products 
are grouped under the general categories of bevels. calipers, 
dividers, gauges, levels, micrometers, parallels, protractors, 
speed indicators, squares, dial indicators, hacksaw blades and 
steel tapes. Output is widely distributed. 

Management: Experienced and competent. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1941, $2.8 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, 
$95,002. Working capital ratio: 3-to-1. Book value of stock, 
$29.74 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Varying payments in each year 
since organization, except 1932 and 1933. 

Outlook: Defense needs will engage facilities at capacity for 
some time to come, though much heavier tax liability will 
restrict earnings gains. 

Cominent: Shares represent one of the more strongly en- 
1930, 1934-38 and 1940-41 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE names OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Fisc ——Calendar Year—— 


Six mos. ended. Dec. 31 June 30 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1933 D$0.03 $0. $0.79 15 


-0 82 0. 50 5%— 
0.28 1085........ 0.94 1,22 1.1 32%—12 
0.84 1.92 2.76 1.80 40%—24% 
2.15 | eee 3.14 5.10 3.50 48 —19% 
2.14 0.91 05 1.25 34%—17% 
0.65 1.48 2.13 1.25 36 —20% 
1.56 3.38 4.94 3.25 38% —23 
4.50 1.28 5.78 *3.50 *40 —34 


*To October 1, 1941. 


(For additional Fartographs, please turn to page 28) 
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GOODS OVERBOUGHT? 


Concluded from page 4 


fects of priorities, rising prices and 
new taxes. Consumers’ “inventories” 
of new and relatively new goods are 
much higher than average, according 
to the indications afforded by sales 
statistics over a period of several re- 
cent years. 

October 1—the effective date of 
the new excise taxes—might logical- 
ly mark the termination of this buy- 
ing splurge. This does not necessari- 
ly mean that the public will sudden- 
ly stop spending and devote all of its 
surplus funds to the acquisition of 
Defense Bonds or tax anticipation 
certificates. There are other outlets 
for newly acquired or increased pur- 
chasing power, such as non-durable 
goods, travel and real estate. But the 
demand for automobiles and house- 
hold equipment may decline to an 
extent which will surprise those who 
believed that manufacturers would be 
besieged by insistent would-be cus- 
tomers when the shift to defense 
manufacturing effectually limited nor- 
mal output. 


BRIEF RECESSION? 


Whether the indicated recession 
will be merely a brief dip in the ris- 
ing curve of consumer demand for 
durable goods or an important cycli- 
cal decline will depend upon a num- 
ber of important influences affecting 
buying power and psychology. The 
Administration will continue to fol- 
low policies intended to discourage 
the acquisition of all but the most es- 
sential durable goods. The probable 
degree of efficacy of such measures is 
one of the great uncertainties of de- 
fense program economics. 

After a few months new buying 
power, spurred by inflationary ten- 
dencies, may counterbalance the ef- 
fects of large anticipatory buying in 
1941. In that event, the relative 
severity of the priority controls then 
in effect will largely determine pro- 
duction volume of civilian goods. In 
the meantime, the majority of the im- 
portant corporations in the groups 
affected will be kept busy by the ac- 
celeration of armament manufactur- 
ing and others which have failed to 
participate will find means for adapt- 
ing their facilities to defense pro- 
gram production. 


OCTOBER 8, 1941 


ITH accumulating evidence that inflation is taking hold, it is 

time, obviously, for you to undertake a thorough study of 
your investments in order to determine the extent to which you may 
benefit from it—or be hurt. 


Soaring commodity prices, feverish speculation in grains and cot- 
ton, and countless other factors warn of the probability that the tight- 
ening government controls, devised as an effort to check inflation, 
will be only partially effective. 


To a greater or lesser extent the situation affects every corpora- 
tion in which your capital is invested—but do you know just what 
that may mean to you in dollars and cents? In capital appreciation 
or depreciation? In income? Find out now! 


Your primary interest today is the safeguarding of your capital, 
the building of your income to meet the rising costs of living and the 
advancing tidal wave of taxes. To solve your problem you need pro- 
fessional help. Seasoned investors know this and submit to expert 
guidance, following programs specially prepared for them by advisers 
who devote their entire time to the collection, analysis and interpre- 
tation of every obtainable scrap of significant data. 


E A PRACTICAL INVESTOR. Enroll today as a client of 

Financial World Research Bureau and experience for yourself 

the satisfaction that comes from knowing that you will be told, 

promptly and clearly, exactly what program to follow—when and 

what to sell or buy in order to keep your investments properly bal- 

anced—how to guard your capital and fortify your income against 
the impact of higher taxes and increasing living costs. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost modified supervisory service for 
portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


| FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


. 21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. Oct. 8 


Mail the Booklet to— 
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Skelly Oil Company 


Earnings and Price Range (SYE) 
Data revised to October 1, 1941 75 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: Tulsa, +i... 3 
Okla. Annual meeting: October 18. Ap- 30 

Proximate number of stockholders: about 15 | 

8,200. oa 


,200. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $16,000,000 
*Capital stock ($15 par)......... 981,349 shs 


*As of December 31, 1940, 574,557 shares 
held by Mission Corporation. 


$9 


| EARNED PER 
DEFICIT PER GHARE 


$3 
1933 ‘34 °35 ‘37 ‘38 “39 1940 


Business: One of the smaller integrated companies in the 
petroleum industry, with producing properties in Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Kansas. Net crude oil output normally 
exceeds refining requirements. Owns a refinery at El Dorado, 
Kansas. Marketing operations are conducted through about 
650 retail outlets. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $7.7 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of common, $41.56 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular dividends since initial 1920 pay- 
ment; nothing 1922-4 and 1931-6. 

Outlook: Company’s favorable operating set-up should en- 
able it to participate fully in improved conditions resulting 
from better supply-demand and price relationships in the Mid- 
Continent. 

Comment: The large leverage factor due to capitalization 
and heavy depreciation charges subjects the common to wide 
price swings. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s Divi- 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
ers D$0.26 $0.26 $0.25 $0.06 $0.31 None 11%— 6 

BRED. coccvce 0.20 0.34 0.73 0.90 2.17 None 20%— 6% 
0.69 1.30 1.20 1.23 4.42 None 47%—19% 
1.43 1.79 1.80 1.08 6.10 $1.50  605%—26% 
ee 0.56 0.51 0.59 0.61 2.27 1.00 34%—18% 
DE 2+ee0s0 0.14 0.42 0.52 0.9 1.99 0.75 29%—15% 
Sees 0.70 0.76 0.73 1.09 3.28 1.25 23%—12% 


*To October 1, 1941. 


The Sweets Company of America, Inc. 
Enarnings and Price Range (SWA) 


Data revised to October 1, 1941 - 
Incorporated: 1919, Virginia, as successor to 15 PRICE RANGE 
two old established enterprises. Office: 1515 10 
Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. Annual 5 
meeting: Third Monday in November. Num- 0 $2 
ber of stockholders (May 2, 1938): 564. EARNED PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: *Funded debt.......... None 0 
Capital stock ($50 par)........... 85,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 


*Real estate mortgages payable, $211,250. 


$2 
1933 ‘34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: A comparatively small manufacturer of con- 
fectionery. Company’s “Tootsie” line of chocolate rolls, nut 
rolls and caramels are sold by most of the retail candy stores 
throughout the country. Also makes “Lance” cough drops. 

Management: Attempting to improve trade position through 
modernization of operating and merchandising policies. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $362,405; cash, $277,436. Working capital capital 
ratio: 3.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $7.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Annual $1.00 rate 1929-1931 inclusive; 
25 cents and a stock dividend paid 1932; none since. 

Outlook: Despite well entrenched position in the low 
priced candy field, material earnings expansion is not in 
prospect because of keen competition and upward price trend 
for ingredients, attributable to war influences. Sales volume 
depends on status of general purchasing power and effective- 
ness of advertising. 

Comment: The shares, inactive marketwise, are regarded as 
among the more speculative in their group. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
ar $0.22 $0.25 $0.38 D$0.34 $0.51 5%— 3% 
eee 0.10 0 0.55 D0.19 0.77 9 —3% 
0.20 0.19 0.66 D0.24 0.81 13%— 65% 
0.35 0.40 0.83 D0.50 *0.86 20%— 7% 
0.42 0.25 0.78 1.23 15%— 6% 
0.30 0.19 0.005 D0.115 0.38 0%— 5% 
a D0.73 0.19 0.72 0.22 0.40 7%— 8 

70.36 70.42 t5%— 4 


*After surtax. Tax provisions at 1940 rates. tTo October 1, 1941. 


United-Carr Fastener Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (UCF) 
Data revised to October 1, 1941 50 
Incorporated: 1928, Massachusetts, as Carr 40 


PRICE RANGE 
Fastener Company, to succeed company of 30 
same name organized in 1907. Present title 20 
adopted 1929 when company acquired United 10 ce O- 


States Fastener Company. Office: 31 Ames 6 PEN SHARE] $4 
‘ourt uesday in March. umber of stock- y 
holders (December 16, 1940): 1,962. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
Capital stock (no par)........... 305,192 shs 1933 ‘34 ‘35 '36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Manufacturers metal fasteners, radio tube sockets, 
clips, etc. Products include fasteners for automobile, airplane 
and motor boat curtains, carpets and upholstering; fasteners 
and clips for luggage, gloves, raincoats, shoes, caps, etc. Also 
manufactures and leases an automatic fastening machine. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$2.7 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital ratio: 2.6- 
to-1. Book value of common, $15.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments each year since 1929; 
present basis, $1.20 per annum. 

Outlook: Volume varies with changes in cyclical business 
activity, although expanding demand for products should 
maintain the general sales uptrend of recent years. While 
priorities may interfere with regular lines, defense business 
should help to offset this contingency. 

Comment: Stock has cyclical characteristics, but limited 
market and type of business place it in a “specialty” category, 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's Divi- 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
934 $0.65 $0.56 $0.30 $0.48 $1.99 $0.80 15 — 5% 
1935. 0.66 0.58 0.5 0.91 2.72 1.20 *24%—14\4% 
1936. 0.73 0.80 1.21 3.43 2.00 354%4—225 
1937 0.85 0.96 0.86 0.90 3.50 2.00 35 —17% 
1938 D0.10 D0.09 0.19 0.88 0.88 0.60 20%—12% 
0.45 0.29 0.21 0.80 1.75 1.20 20 —13% 
ea 0.52 0.34 0.13 0.94 $2.45 2.00 20%—12 


*Listed on N.Y.S.E. September 11, 1935. Exclusive of English and Australian sub- 
sidiaries. {To October 1, 1941. 


Wheeling Steel Corporation 


Data revised to October 1, 1941 


Eornings and Price Range (WHX) 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware. General offices: 60 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Annual meeting: 45 a 
Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 30 
holders (December 31, 1940): 6,337. 15 = 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $36,000,000 $8 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. id EARNED PER SHARE 
Common stock (no par).......... 569,674 shs 
DEFICIT PER SHAR 
*Callable at $105; convertible into 1% ; 


$8 
shares of common through July 1, 1943 and 1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 38 ‘39 1940 


1% shares through July 1, 1947. 


Business: A medium sized fully integrated producer of 
sheets, pipe, tin plate and wire. Chief outlets are normally 
the automotive, container, oil, construction and _ electrical 
trades, in that order. From 20 to 25% of sales are made to 
subsidiaries. 

Management: Very well regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $37.3 million; cash, $2.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.1-to-1. Book value of common, $81.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor, common dividends paid only 1920-21, 
1929-30 and 1941. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Defense requirements assure a high rate of opera- 
tions for the duration of the emergency. Concentration in con- 
sumer-goods steel improves company’s prospects for the post- 
war period. 

Comment: Operating set-up magnifies earnings swings and 
makes both equities unusually volatile. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s Divi- 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$1.62 D$3.87 D$0.61 D$4.65 None 29 —I11% 
0.94 0.25 0.20 1.73 3.12 None 32%4—14% 
| Fee D1.45 0.77 1.58 3.81 4.71 None 39 7%—21% 
1.44 3.43 1.30 D2.03 +4.03 None 55 —19 

| en D1.74 D1.90 0.22 0.98 D2.44 None 32%—14% 
rr 0.44 0.58 1.78 3.54 6.34 None 388%—155%% 
Re 0.30 0.95 1.97 3.86 6.58 None 35%—18% 


*Based on approximately 381,000 shares of $6 preferred and 388,000 common shares 
through 1936; present capitalization thereafter. After surtax. tAfter excess profits 
taxes. §To October 1, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Fears for 
Small Business 


Sirs: 

There are thousands of other con- 
cerns in America like mine. We all 
face a possible business death, and 
when we go thousands of employees 
go with us. 

We have received a pitiful letter 
from one of our factories, urging us 
to get letters from our customers who 
intend purchasing a snow plow, stat- 
ing their emergency. These letters 
have been requested by one of the 
members of the O.P.M. Can you 
imagine anything more ridiculous! By 
the time we make the sale of the 
snow plow, of what value will this 
letter be in Washington? Business 
cannot be rebuilt, revamped, trampled 
on, and unmercifully taxed and still 
survive. 

If they would do something definite 
and quick in Washington, I would 
close my business tomorrow, which 
unfortunately, would put about 100 
people in desperate situations. But, 
at least I would survive and could 
pick up the tangled skeins at the end 
of this nonsense. 

But how long would it take me to 
get new employees, retrain them and 
would I have any money left with 
which to do it? With Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and the government all 
taxing us on our reserves, what sense 
is there in having reserves? The 
taxes cost you more than you could 
possibly earn on reserves, and as all 
business would at times require 
amounts of money far in excess of 
their normal needs, they borrow from 
the banks on short-term notes. But 
without some reserve or some credits 
the banks will not loan us money. 

With all the factories that we 
represent, and our manufacturing 
division, and all our sales force, are 
all so distraught that none of us knows 
whether we are coming or going, and 
yet I understand that the Federal 
shipyards have enough steel on hand 
to last them for months if not years. 

If things continue as they are now, 
there will be no need of a FINANCIAL 
Wortp, nor of Loder & Sharp. It 
will be Sidney Hillman, Leon Hen- 


OCTOBER 8, 1941 


ITS TIME TO ORDER YOUR NEW 
OCTOBER FACTOGRAPH BOOK 


Ready Between Oct. 15th and 20th. 


(!) Reprints all the Stock Factographs appearing in FINANCIAL 
WORLD from Feb. 7, 1940 to Oct. 8, 1941: (2) Besides 1100 “Regular” 
and 560 "'Condensed’’ Factographs (covering every corporation whose 
stocks are listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and the N. Y. Curb} the 
next complete, fully indexed FACTOGRAPH BOOK will include, for 
the first time, 164 ‘Condensed’ Factographs of Over-the-Counter 
industrial and insurance stocks, also more than 200 “Statistical High- 
lights of N. Y. Curb Preferred Stocks,’ reprinted from Sept. 24, Oct. |, 
and Oct. 8 FINANCIAL WORLD: (3) It will be our biggest Factograph 
Book to date—nearly 300 pages, 8!/> x 1034 inches, with vital informa- 
tion about more than 2000 common and preferred stocks, with alpha- 
betical index to locate any stock instantly—and all for $3.85, postpaid: 
or save over 50% on a Factograph subscription—next 4 consecutive 


$3.85 FACTOGRAPH BOOKS, $15.40 value for $7.50 with order. 


NEW “10-YEAR RECORD OF 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS” 


(From January 1, 1931 to January 1, 1941) 


For 21 weeks FINANCIAL WORLD has been publishing a revised 
tabulation of per share earnings and dividends each year from 193! 
to 1940, inclusive, also average yearly earnings and dividends for this 
10-year period. Now we have just published the completed tabulation 
covering every common stock on the New York Stock Exchange. How 
can you use this tabulation? (1) You can study the earnings and 
dividend fluctuations of hundreds of America's leading corporations 
during ten crucial depression years; (2) You can compare the average 
yearly earnings and dividends of your stocks with 1940 figures and 
coming 1941 reports, also with those of other leading issues; (3) You 
can tell whether the trend of your companies is upward or downward. 
Price only $1.00 postpaid; or 50 cents added to any book order. 


*12-YEAR PRICE RANGE” (1929-1940), all N. Y. S. E. Common 
Stocks, $1.00 alone; or with BOTH books above for only $4.85. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


= 


OF MODERN SHORT CUTS TO PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


We shall be glad to send free on request a folio of various types of 3-color charts 
and tables which materially simplify the complicated problem of searching for best 
relative investment values. If you would like to see trends in industries and leading 
corporations "pictured" for 21 years, with up-to-date projections showing clearly 


how war is affecting earnings of different stocks, ask for “the folio". No obligation. 


INVESTOGRAPHS, Inc. 


31 GIBBS STREET e DEPT. 3H e ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


derson, Tommy the Cork, and the 


rest of the muddlers and puddlers. 
T. C. LODER, 
President, Loder & Sharp, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
P.S. I understand the Philadelphia 


Navy Yard cleaned up the market on 
rubber gloves, 18,000 pair. They will 
rot before being used, but the civilians 
wear their fingers to the bone for the 
lack of them.—T. C. L. 
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The Davison Chemical Corporation 


i nd Price Range (DAC 
Data revised to October 1, 1941 


Incorporated: 1935, Maryland, as successor [peice nance 
by reorganization to Davison Chemical Com- 15 
pany. Business originally established in 10 
1882. Office: 20 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, 5 
Md. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 0 


of stockholders (October 3, yom 22 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
Capital stock ($1 514,134 shs nen snare 


$1 
1934 *35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Through a number of subsidiaries, company manu- 
factures mixed fertilizers based on sulphuric acids and acid 
phosphate. In addition does business in magnesium fluosili- 
cate, iron sinter, silica gel, fluorides, insecticides, etc. 

Management: Hampered by chronic uncertainties of fertilizer 
business. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$4.7 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 6.6-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $19.04 a share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing paid on capital stock of predeces- 
sor company since 1920. Initial dividend of 60 cents on new 
stock in 1937. Suspended same year and resumed in June, 1941. 

Outlook: Despite improved efficiency of operations and 
branching out into other chemical fields, dependence upon 
volatile fertilizer business for bulk of revenues beclouds longer 
range future. For duration of emergency, earnings will be 
helped by greater industrial demand for sulphuric acid. 

Comment: Speculative status of the stock reflects the com- 
pany’s erratic earnings records. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share..*$0.35 *$0.72 7$0.36 $1.13 $0.17 D$0.54 D$0.26 $1.27 
Calendar year: 


Dividends paid .... None None None 0.60 None None None 10.60 
Price Range: 

12% 11% 17% 11% 105% 8% 1034 

7 6 8% 6% 4% 35% 


ee to the 1935 reorganization. Six months ended June 30. tTo October 
1, 1941. 


Erie Railroad Company 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Earnings and Price Range (KES 
Data revised to October 1, 1941 25 TT aavaien ) 
Incorporated: 1892, Illinois, as Keystone 20 U 
Woven Wire Fence Company. Reincorporated 15 
under present title 1907. Office: Peoria, 10 
Illinois. Annual meeting: Last Friday in 5 tC) 
September. Number of stockholders (June 0 Fiscal 3 
30, 1941): 3,010. 83 
ARN 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None $2 
Capital stock (no par).......... 757,632 shs $1 
*Serial bank loans amount to $1,500,000. 1934 °36 °37 "38 “39 ‘40 1941 


Business: A small steel unit located in Illinois; produces 
own steel needs, but no pig iron. Semi-finished steel accounts 
for 36% of sales (about half going to a wire-making subsidiary), 
wire products the remainder. Of the latter, 35% is sold to 
manufacturers and 58% to dealers for resale to farmers. 

Management: Under control of founders of the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$3.8 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio, 3.1-to-1, 
Book value of capital stock, $12.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made continuously since 1908 
except 1919-26 and 1931-33. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Demand should remain at high levels for the dura- 
tion of the defense program. Earnings should also be well 
maintained, subject to the effects of higher taxes and possible 
raw material scarcities. 

Comment: Status of stock is improving, but the issue carries 
the risks common to steel equities. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's -——Calendar Year’s—— 


a petes: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total Dividends Verte Range 


934. eee - $1.34 0.50 — 2% 
1934 1935. canes 1.40 0.75 20 — 5% 
1935 $0.48 $0.41 1936 $0.41 $0.60 1.90 1.87% 25 —17% 
1936 0.30 0.20 1937. 0.50 0.57 $1.53 0.70 20%— 5% 
1937 0.27 0.04 1938. 0.25 0.4 0.65 14%— 6% 
1938 0.11 0.15 1939. 0.42 0.50 1.18 0.80 16%— 8% 
1939 0.36 0.55 1940. 0.37 0.59 1.87 1.00 15%—10 
1940 0.37 0.38 1941. 0.54 0.84 §2.13 #0.75 #14%—12 


All figures adjusted for 4-for-1 split-up, May 15, 1936. 7Chicago Stock Exchange 
prices: 1934-35 and 1936 high. tAfter surtax of 4 cents. §After excess profits taxes. 
#To October 1, 1941. 


. 
Data revised to October 1, 1941 as Pamings and Price Range (E) Oppenheim, Collins & Company, Inc. 
tion of New Yo ake Erie estern 15 aqele ‘arnings a rice Range (CPS) 
R. R. Co. sold under foreclosure. Office: PRICE RANGE Dat vised to October 1, 1941 95 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
te April in How 5 Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as successor to 
York City. Number of stockholders (De- 0 = business originally established in 1901. Office: PRICE RANGE 
cember 6, 1940): First preferred, 2,565: C) 33 West 34th Street, New York City. | Annual 10 
2nd preferred, 793; common, DEFICIT PER SHARE $3 meeting: First Tuesday in October. Ap- 5 : 
stock ae 277,279 proximate number of stockholders: 870. Fiscal year ends Jul. 31 $2 
referr 8 eries bat i ion: Funded debt.......... EARNED PER SHAI 
re ere tock Series DEFICIT PER SHARE 
*Subsidiary obligations total $4.5 million. 1934 "35°36 °37 “38 30 “40 1041 ° 


*Pro-forma set-up reflecting reorganization which had not been completed by 
October 1, 1941. Callable at $100 per share; $100 par. None outstanding; 528,894 
shares issuable upon conversion of income bonds. 

Business: One of the four main trunk systems between New 
York and Chicago. Length of lines approximate 2,300 miles. 
Lines are mostly double-tracked. Has one of the longer routes; 
hence does relatively little passenger business. Mileage in the 
anthracite coal mining districts of Pennsylvania is extensive. 

Management: Operated by trustees under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act since May 7, 1938. 

Financial Position: Improved. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$20.8 million; cash, $21.7 million. Working capital ratio, 
2.2-to-1. Book value of combined preferred and common stocks 
(on December 30, 1940), $77.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Irregular payments on old preferred 
stocks. Nothing ever paid on old common. 

Outlook: While cyclical influences will continue to dominate, 
new capital structure bears an improved relationship to average 
earning power. 

Comment: Although new preferred and common shares are 
essentially speculative, revised capital set-up places them in a 
much stronger statistical position than the old equities. 

RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF “OLD” COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share. D$2.09 D$2.25 D$0.24 D$1.97 D$8.82 D$2.65 D$1.68 © cae 
Price Range: 
SE: Uisesaveuse 24% 14 18% 235% 6% 3 1% t2 
9% 7% 11 4% 1% 1 By +% 


*Profit of $1.42 in first six months, versus deficit of $1.94 in like 1940 period. 
¢To October 1, 1941 


30 


Business: Operates five retail department stores specializing 
in medium-priced wearing apparel for women and children. 
Units are located in New York City, Brooklyn, Garden City, 
L. IL. Buffalo, and Philadelphia. Stores are located in main 
shopping centers on real estate owned by subsidiaries. A store 
in White Plains (N. Y.) will be opened November 1, 1941. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital July 31, 
1941, $1.9 million; cash and marketable securities, $564,466. 
Working capital ratio, 4.4-to-1. Book value, $34.46 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments 1925-32 and 1937. Re- 
sumed with 40-cent dividend July 30, 1941. 

Outlook: Modernization, expansion, and institution of more 
aggressive merchandising policies should help sales to recover 
some of ground lost over past two decades. Widening of profit 
margins will depend on success in meeting competition and 
improving operating efficiency. 

Comment: Stock occupies a “below-average” status in the 
department store group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPTAL STOCK: 


= year ended: Jan. 31 July 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1934 bie D$0.02 D$1.47 D$1.49 None 145%— 5% 
DO0.87 D2.09 D2.96 None 115.— 4% 

0.26 D0.34 D0.08 None 19%— 
1.30 D0.31 0.99 $0.50 193%%— 5% 

0.68 D1.10 D0.42 None 10 —4 
0.21 D1.20 D0.99 None 8%— 1% 
0.66 D1.43 D0.77 None 5%— 2% 

1.03 D0.39 0.64 *0.40 *6%— 3 


*To October 1, 1941. 
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UNION PACIFIC 


Concluded from page 14 


of locomotives in need of classified 
repairs. 

It is evident that the road has been 
anticipating maintenance require- 
ments in 1941. Although the excep- 
tionally heavy maintenance program 
will probably continue for some 
months, a return to a lower main- 
tenance ratio would doubtless be feas- 
ible next year unless traffic continues 
to rise sharply. It is interesting to 
note that current earnings, if the 
maintenance ratio were readjusted to 
the 30 per cent level which prevailed 
in 1940, would be over $10 a share. 

This suggests that Union Pacific 
should be able to absorb increases in 
labor costs and still show the $6 divi- 
dend rate covered in 1942. Next 
year’s traffic prospects, in so far as 
they can be estimated at the present 
time, are better than average. The 
stimulation to transcontinental rail 
traffic arising from the shipping sit- 
uation will probably be even more 
pronounced next year than in 1941; 
the U.P.-Southern Pacific “Overland 
Route” and the Union Pacific’s lines 
to the Pacific Northwest are out- 
standing beneficiaries. The Admin- 
istration’s new policy of stimulating 
maximum agricultural production 
should augment the volume of busi- 
ness in farm products, which is of 
relatively high importance for this 
company. 

At current prices around 76, Union 
Pacific common stock offers attrac- 
tion to those who are primarily inter- 
ested in good yields on equities forti- 
fied by strong financial positions and 
assurance of. earning power under 
difficult conditions. 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


9 Months to August 3 
0.2 


0.0 
8 Months to 31 
Commonwealth & Southern ....... 


U. S. Smelting Refining & Mining 4 90 
6 Months t 


Beatrice 
3 Months. to August +4 


1.46 0.6 
6 Months to July 31 


A... 3. 12 pr 98 
United Merchants & Manufacturers. 4.37 3.37 
6 to June ‘30 


Gamewell Co. 


Gimbel Bros. 


Motor 


D- Deficit. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Abraham & Straus .......... S@c .. Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
$1 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 24 
Am. Home Products ..........20e M Nov. 1 Oct. 14 
Am. Safety Razor . 

.---$1.235 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Wire & Cable .. Oct. 20 Oct. 10 
.. Oct. 15 Oct. 6 
Assoc. Dry Goods, Ist pf....$1.50 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
Babcock & Wileox 50c .. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Berland Shoe Stores .:...... 12%ce Q@ Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Bloomingdale Bros. ..........- 20e .. Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
Cent. Hudson G. & E........17¢ .. Nov. 1 Sep. 30 
Cent. Kansas Power 4%% pf.01.19 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Cent. N. Y. Pr. 5% pf...... $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
50c Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
ere 10e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 3 
Connecticut River Pr. 6% pf..$1.50 Q Dee. 1 Now. 15 
$1.75 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 

SS ae $1.62% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Corn Products Refining....... T5e Oct. 20 Oct. 3 
$1.75 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 3 
Creamery Package Mfg........ 2 .. Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
Deisel-Wemmer Gilbert ....37%ec .. Oct. 15 Oct. 10 
Detroit Mich. Stove ......... 0c .. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
l5e Q Oct. 28 Oct. 14 
Det. Gasket & Mfg. ......... 25e .. Oct. 20 Oct. 6 
Elec. Bond & Share $5 pf...$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 6 

“eee $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 6 
Federated Dept. Stores ....... 35e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 10 

$1.06% Q Oct. 31 Oct. 21 
$1 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
.. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
75e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

8 24a 75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Hartford Elec. Lt. ........- 68%ec .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Hat Corp. Am. $6.50 pf... .$1. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Blocker Producte Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Hercules Powder $6 pf...... 3150 Q Nov. 15 Nov. 3 

$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Holyoke Water Pwr. ......... 20e Q Oct. 3 Sep. 26 
Hern & Hard. (N.Y¥.)........ 50e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
25e .. Oct. 17 Cet. 
Kalamazoo Stove & F......... 15e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Kendall Co. $6 pf A........ $1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
.. Oct. 20 Oct. 11 
Krueger Brewing ........... 12%c .. Oct. 16 Oct. 9 
£ .. Oct. 28 Oct. 15 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
50e Q Dee. 1 Nov. 

Do 6% ace anne $1.62% Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
90e Q Oct. 14 Oct. 
Manning Maxwell & Moore..... 25¢ -- Oct. 2 Sep. 30 
BE Ka. Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
McCrory Stores 5% pf. ..... 31°35 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
McLellan Stores ............. 20e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 11 

$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
Mich. Seamless Tube.......... 10 Oct. 
Montana Pwr. $6 pf......... $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
37%e Q Oct. 20 Sep. 30 

62%c Q . 20 Sep. 30 
Narragansett El. 4%% pf....56%e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
50¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Neisner Bros. 4%% pf. ...$1.18% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
N.Y. & Richmond Gas 6% pf.$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 29 
Nipissing Mines ............ 15e .. Dec. 11 Nov. 15 
Northwest Engineering ...... 7Se .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Oliver Farm Eouip. .........! 50e .. Oct. 22 Oct. 10 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Kecord 
Owens-Illinois Gass We Now. 1) Oct ” 
Parke-Davis & Co .. Oct. 31 Oct. 16 
Patino Mines & Lot. Se Oct. 28 Oct. 15 
Pierce Governor 30¢ Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Rhode Is. Pub. Sv. A $i Q Nov 1 Oct. 15 
Do $2 pf 50e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Royal $1 Oct. 15 Oct 1 
Do $1.75 Oct 15 Oct. 1 
Bt. Croix Paper $1 Q Oct 15 Oct 4 
Saguenay Pr. pf $1.37% Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
San Diego G. & E ~~ Q Oct. 15 Sep. W 
Do 5% pf. Q Oct. 15 Sep. Ww 
St. Louis City Water $6 ‘- $1 30 Q Nov. 1 Get. 2 
Simmons Co. .... We .. Oct. 24 Oct. 14 
So Calif Edison Si%e Q Nev. 15 Oct. 20 
Southn. Ind. G.&El. 1.8% pf.$1.20 Q Now 1 Oct. 15 
Steel Co (Ca.) Nov. 1 Oct 7 
Superheater Co. Be Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Spicer Mfg. ..... = TSe .. Oct. 15 Oct. 10 
Q Oct. 15 Oct. 10 
Sun Ray Drug ..............2 Nov. 1 Ort. 15 
Taylor-Colquitt . pan We Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Tobacco & Allied Stocks $1 Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
Union Bag & Paper.. .. Ot. 14 Ont. 98 
Union Oil (Cal.) nie 25e Nov. 10 Oct. 10 
Un. Merchants & Mfg. ...... 50c .. Dee. 20 Dee. 6 
U. 8. Industl. Alcohol ......25¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Un. Stkyards Corp. $0.70 pf 17 %e Q Oct, 15 Ort 1 
Washington Gas Lt. ..... -37%e .. Nev. 1 Oct. 15 
$1.12% Q Nov. 10 Oct. 31 
Westvaco Chlorine ......... 35e Q Nov. 1 Ort. 10 
Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
White Meter .. Oct. 17 Oct. 10 
Accumulated 
Calif. Oregon Pwr. 7% pf...$1.75 Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
6% 5 Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Cent. Pwr. & Lt. 7% pf..$2.91% Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Crowe Ent. “A”... 1@e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Goulds Pumps, 7% pf. ...... $2 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Hawley Pulp & Paper pf. a -- Get. 1 Sep. 20 
Ill.-lowa Pwr. 5% pf. 7 Om 
Towa Elec. P. 7% pf. .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Do 6%% 8l%e .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Do 6% T5e .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Jeannette Glass 7% pf..... $1.75 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel A ....... $i .. Nev. 1 Oct. @ 
No. Ind. Sv. pf.$1. 37% CGE Get. 4 
$1.50 .. Oct. 14 Oct. 4 
Do 7% $1.75 .. Oct. 14 Oct 4 
No. Sts. Pow. (Del.) 7% pf.$1.75 .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Bear $1.50 .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Phillips-Jones 7% pf....... $1.75 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 2 
Revere Copper & Brass 7“epf.$5.25 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
a! eae $3.93% .. Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Standard Nat'l Cp. pf.......$1.75 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Sub. El. Seourities $4 2d pf...75e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Valepar Corp. $4 $1 .. Nov. 15 Oct. 30 
Extra 
25e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
10c .. Oct. 28 Ort. 14 
Froedtert Gr. & Malt ....... 20¢ . Now 1 Oct. 15 
Myers & Bro. (F. E.) ........ $1 .. Oct. 37 Get. 15 
U. &. Ind’l Alcohol .........38e .. New. 1 135 


R 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co. 
(N. Y.) 60c 


STATEMENT 


rr 


OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAMAGENEERTE. 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, OF THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
SS weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 

STATE OF NEW YORK } 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK { *- 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid. personally appeared Henry L. Vonder- 
lieth, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the FINANCIAL WORLD and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addressses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Louis Guenther, 21 West Street, New York; 
Editor, Louis Guenther, 21 West Street, New York; 
Managing Editor, Richard J. Anderson, 21 West Street, 
New York; Business Manager, Henry L. Vonderlieth, 
21 West Street, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Guenther Publishing Corporation, 21 West Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Guenther Finance Corporation, Com- 
mercial Trust Co., Jersey City. N. J.; Marion B. Steven- 
son, 48 East Harwood Terrace, Palisades Park, N. J.; 
Dorothy B. Hennig, 28 Pelham Road, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Eddy & Co., Frederick Hanssen, Beneficiary, 
16 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; Clarissa V. yy “4 
son, 18 Groton St., Forest Hills, N. Y¥.; Freer & Co., 
Estate of Hertha Guenther, Continental & Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, Chicago, I1l.; 


Estate of Eugenia C. Kast, 425 Briar Place, Chicago, 
Ill.; Estate of Ottilia G. Noonan, 4129 Briar Place, 
Chicago, Ill.; Salli T. Katz, c/o Paskus. Gordon & 

yman, 2 Rector St., New York, N. Y.; J. Patrick 
Lannan, Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Ill.; Henry 
L. Vonderlieth, 21 West Street, New York, N. ¥.: 3 Sue 
Cory Guenther, 1120 Fifth Ave., New York. N. 
Hedda D. Guenther, 32 Washington Square West, New 
York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: Guenther Publishing Corporation 21 West Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Marion B. a. 18 East Har- 
wood Terrace, Palisades Park, ; Dorothy B. Hennig, 
28 Pelham Road, West Hartiord. Conn.; William 8. 
Whyte, Bedford, Indiana; Minnie W. Glynn, 159 Ten 
Eyck St., Watertown, N. Y.; Sidney B. Elston, 106 
East Park Place, Corry, Pa.; Elizabeth F. Dawes, 7207 
Creshenn Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security bolders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him. 
HENRY L. VONDERLIETH. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of 


October, 1941. 

(Seal) FLORENCE D. HANSE. 
wens Public, Kings County. Kings Co. Clk’s No. 265. 
Reg. No. 2300. Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 984. 
New York County Register’s No. 2-H-662. Commission 
expires March 30, 1942. 
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Week Ended 


Weekly Trade Indicators septs Weekly Car Loadings 

Miscellaneous 1941 1940 Eastern District 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 75,835 60,615 95,990 Baltimore & Ohio ............ 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,233 3,232 2,816 Chesapeake & Ohio ............ 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 96.9 96.8 92. Delaware & Hudson .......... 

Total Car Loadings (cars).... 919,510 907,969 822,434 Delaware, Lackaw’na & Western 

96.4 95.1 79.5 Norfolk & Western............ 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,060 4,074 3,800 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 

t+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... ,003 80,199 82,146 New York Central............. 

7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 145, 201 143,912 155,793 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,655 1,83 1,55 

F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 157.8 160.1 126.0 

Sept. 20 Sept. 13 Sept. 21 13, 960 11,101 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,611 $3,351 2,933 Southern District 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,972 2,964 495 Atiantic Coast Ldne............ 17,807 17,716 15,679 
°45,545° 43,001 37,441 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 35,073 35,238 29,734 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Bir 16,833 16,397 13,812 

#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Southern Ry. System .......... 46,108 44,802 39,324 

Commodity Prices: Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Oct.1 Northwest District 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). 00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 6,814 6,890 6,301 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).. 0.00 20.00 20.75 Chic. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 33,738 34,280 31,401 

Copper, Electrolytic (per ib.) .. 7012 0.12 0.12 Chicago & North Western...... 47,157 45,938 43,586 

Hides, Light Native (per Ib.).. 0.15 0.15 0.12 Central West District 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... .0940 0.0940 0.07 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 31,877 32,041 28,098 

Crude Oil, Mid-Con. (per bbl.). bl 1.11 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 29,834 30,001 27,932 

Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.29 1.25 1.03 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 25,293 24,936 23,687 

91 0.90 80% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 6,303 5,923 5,926 

Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........... 0.0365 0.0360 0.0275 Span hd & cp ne Western. 9,223 9,130 7,595 

outhern Pacific System....... 52,146 51,422 43,61 

Federal Reserve Reports sept.21  sept.17 Sept. 25 31,427 31.535 25°91 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 4 715 5,803 4,302 

ned $10,954 $10,917 $8,689 Southwestern District 

Total Commercial Loans ....... 6,389 6,362 4,575 Kansas City Southern.......... 5,708 5,506 4,455 

Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 481 469 415 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 8,914 8,583 8,010 

Other Loans for Securities..... 437 437 462 Missouri Pacific ............... 31,946 30,716 26,287 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 14,397 14,408 11,779 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 16,804 15,415 13,691 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,769 3,773 3,698 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 6,933 6,479 4,962 

Total Net Demand Deposits... 24,390 24,375 21,080 PAGING 9,391 9,005 178 

Total Time Deposits... 5,431 5,430 5,352 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 342 336 301 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,279 2,316 2,472 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation .... 10,070 10,046 8,090 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Monthly Monthly 

4 —SEPTEMBER— 4 

Indicators | INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Indicators 
Ov" *$51, att ain ore Sales 

t Shipbuil ding Contracis Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 litepesaiae *$390.8 *$304.4 

Tota onnage ...... ,605, #rocery ains.... 71.3 *58.8 
ailroad Equipment Orders: 190 |— Monthly figures are those of the 3 Drug Store C *10. * 
6 179 Federal Reserve Board Index;- 3 Mail Order 

92,000 18,456 180 weekly extensions are based on *149.7 *104.9 
‘airchi eta rice ectrica uipment: 

Composite Index .... 102.6 92.9 170|— Computations by The Financial Refrigerator ‘Sales:... 266,011 202,209 
Indexes : World. Ranges and Stoves. 50,759 29,128 

Piece Goods ......... 97.1 86.0 160 Sugar Activity (short tons): 

Men’s Wear ......... 93.3 89.1 rere 819,203 557,404 

Women’s Wear ...... 100.4 92.2 i Raw Stocks on Hand 527/630 526.6% 

Infants’ Wear ....... 100.0 97:0 150 Refined Stocks ...... 240,868 407,380 

Home Furnishings ... 104.9 94.6 Building (37 Eastern States): 

Advertising Lineage: 140 Contracts Awarded.... *$760.2  *$414.9 
Monthly Magazine... 644,735 609,912 Machine Tool Shipments *$64.3 *$40.8 
Women’s Magazines.. 670,782 612,107 130 Gear Sales Index No.. 276 191 
Canadian Magazines.. 189,696 173,237 Foundry Equipment: 

120 fn Sales Index No...... 298.2 273.8 
Tobacco Production: 
—aAvuGustT— 110 Cigarettes (units) ... *17,777  *15,840 

Magazine Advertising: v4 Cigars (units) ...... *498.9 *499.1 
National Weeklies— 100 Tobacco (ibs.) ...... *24.5 *25.9 

736,519 624,931 *2.9 *2.9 
Farm Papers (lines).. 476,743 458,429 An Alcoholic Beverages: 

Trade Paper Ads (pages) : 90 Distilled Spirits (tax 
Industrial Magazines.. 7,477 6,660 14.2 *6.9 
Commercial Magazines 1,227 1,183 80 - Neutral Grain Spirits 
Class Magazines ..... 568 541 (proof gals.) ...... *§.2 *2.1 

Fluid Milk Sales: 70 }+—+- Beer and Ale (bbls.) *5.4 
Daily Average (at.).. *7.0 *6.7 Oleomargarine (lbs.).... *23. *21.2 

Tin Activity (long tons) : 60 Playing Cards (packs). “15 
World Production .... 21,300 18,400 New Life Insurance: 

Deliveries in U. S.... 13,625 ...... 50 *$401.6 
Stocks on Hand...... 50,864 51,232 Industrial . ‘ J 123.1 
and Scrap: 40 ont ~ ie 53.8 
onsum on Oal ments: 
*4.5 *3.9 1932°33 "34 "35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40UAN 10 J A S ON D: Anthracite (net tons). *4.7 *3.8 

Tire Activity (casings) : 1 JUNE 1941 : tCorn Grind (bu.)...... *8.6 *5.5 
Shipments .......... *5.4 *4.2 Steel Ingot Output: 

Production .......... *5.0 *4.6 Total (net tons)..... 7,000,957 6,186,383 
Stocks on Hand...... *5.8 *9.9 Operating Rate ..... 95.7% 89.5% 
*Million. 7Corn Industries Research Foundation. {At the first of the month. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES — 


1941 Industrials R.R.s 
Sept. 
25.. 126.38 28.64 18.27 
125.81 28.66 18.22 
iss 126.03 28.97 18.32 
IS 126.05 28.73 18.28 
30.. 126.82 28.90 18.30 
Oct. 

Rs 126.85 28.83 18.27 
32 


Utilities Stocks 


Vol. of Sales 


N.Y.S.E. 


169,990 
486,380 
194,420 
397,960 
457,180 


368,195 


Issues 
Traded 


CHARACTER OF TRADING————— 
No.of No.of Total Un- New New 
Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
58 693 134 8 25 
207 298 216 3 13 
229 100 148 3 4 
275 199 195 12 8 
364 144 193 14 10 
243 212 218 12 2 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 

N.Y.S.E. 1941 

Sept. 

$7,170,000 

5,370,000 26 

4,540,000 27 

6,550,000 29 

7,920,000 30 


Oct. 
5,620,000 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


: 
— 
ihe 
5 
he 
42.38 885 
42.25 721 
42.42 477 
42.34 669 . 
42.69 701 
42.66 673 90.14 


0 
4 
2 
8 
9 


= 


Sc 


Dividends ($) 
New York Curb Exchange ing Paid and Declared 
Preterred (Par Value)—(Back Dividend) Shares ' 1937 1938 1937 1938 (939 19460 1941" 


ie-Le Mur $2 cum. cv. “‘A’’ (BD $24.20) 138,559 
Pwr. & Is. 
Pwr. & Lt. Pp. 
Water Svc. 6% cum. (B.D. $60) 
sra Hudson Pwr. 5% cum. Ist 
Hudson Pwr. 5% cum. ser. “A” 


ra Share Corp. of Md. 6% cum. “‘A’’. 
L.&P. $6 cum. (n.p) (B.D. $55%) 
.mer. Rayon 6% pr. cum. (Par. $50).. 
ndiana Pub. Sve. 7% cum. (B.D. $11%) 
ndiana Pub. Sve. 6% cum. (B.D. $¥%) 
Edison $6 cum. (n.p.) 


wee 
: 


ee. 
eer 


alae 


Oil 6% cum 

Pwr. 4%% 

Pub. Sve. 7% cum. ‘‘A”’ 

Pub. Svc. 6% cum 

Nat'l Gas $5.50 pr. cum. conv 
Nat'l Gas 6% cum. (Par $50) 


fie Gas & Elec. 6% list cum. (Par $25).. 
ifie Gas & Elec. 54%% cum. (Par $25).... 
ifle Ltg. $5 cum, ) 


weu"we | 


ans 

= 


22 | FE 


FF BEF 


ge. 


ific Pub. Sve. $1.30 1st cum. (n.p.). 
insular Tel. $1.40 cum. ‘“‘A’’ (Par $25). 


se 


x" 


= 


wna, Edison $5 cum. (n.p.) 
ina. Edison $2.80 cum. (n.p.)............. 
nna. Pwr. & Lt. $7 cum. 


ec | co 
= 

ss 


BE | 


= 


| 
&| 8ss6 


enix Sec. $3 cum. cv. (Par. $10) (B. D. $9%) 
ver Corp. of Can. Ltd. 6% cu 


lic Sve. of Col. 6% cum 
lie Sve. Indiana $7 cum. pr. 
lie Sve. of Indiana $6 cum. (B.D. 


set Sound P.&L. $5 cum. pr. (B.D. $27%) 

get Sound P.&L. $6 cum. (n.p.) (B.D.$54%, 

iker Oats 6% cum 

ymond Concrete Pile $3 cum. cv. (n 

chester Gas & Elec. 6% cum. “‘C 00 
vhester Gas & Elec. 6% cum. 171, 871 


chester Tel. 6%% Ist cum 22,826 

t Pete. $1.20 cm. cv. (Par $20)(B.D. $4%) 40,245 
: Lawrence Corp. 4% cum, ev. (Par $50 

(B.D. $16%) 293,937 
St. Regis Paper 7% cum. (B.D. $64%) 44,283 
Schulte (D. A.) $2.50 cum. ev. (Par $25) 

B.D. $2%) 59,025 


s:ranton-Spring Brook Wat. Sve. $6 cum. 
(n.p.) (B.D. $58%) 

Selected Ind. $5.50 pr. cum. (Par $25) 

s d. $1.50 cum. cv. (Par $5) (B.D. 


ow 


Omitted 

Q Mar. 1 
Q Mar. 1 
Q Feb. 1, 


Q Feb. 10 
Q Jan. 15 
Q Mar. 15 
Q Mar. 15 
Sept. 15 


Omitted 


oo 


Sh ee Williams 5% 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. $3 cum. conv. (n.p.) 
Simpson’s Ltd. 64% cum. (B.D. $22%).... 


Sioux City Gas & Elec. 7% cum 47,954 
So. Calif. Edison 5% cum. 2. 160,000 
So. Calif. Edison 6% cum. “‘ 25)... 1,907,256 
So. Calif. Edison 54%% cum. “‘C’’ (Par $25). 1,399,601 
So. Colorado Pwr. 7% cum. (B.D. $28).... 42,516 
So. Union Gas 8% cum, ‘A’ (Par $2. 

(B.D. $20) 24,835 


Spalding (A. G.) $1.50 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $3) 2,462 j 55 a J j5. jD8. Omitted 
Stand. Cap & Seal $1.60 cum. conv. (Par $10) a 6.38 6.90 5.84 5. 2.44 Q Mar. 1 
Stand. Dredging $1.60 cum. conv. (Par $20).. x Q Mar. 1 
Stand, Oil of Ohio 5% cum .69 Q Jan. 15 
Stand. Pwr. & Lt. $7 cum. (n.p.) (B.D.$61.15) .86 . Omitted 


Sterchi Bros. Stores 6% 1st cum. (Par $50).. A . Q Mar. 31 
Sterchi Bros. Stores 5% non-cum. (Par $20) x E .33 4 4 Omitted 
Sunray Oil 544% cum, conv. (Par $50)...... 2 

Super. Portland Cem. $3.30 cum.‘‘A’’ part. (n.p.) 

Pwr. & 17% ccccccecs 

Toledo Edison 7% cum 

Toledo Edison 6% cum........ ee 


S ae 


| sess 


mes 


= 


> 


Tubize Chatillon $7 ‘‘A’’non cum. conv. (Par $1) 
Tung-Sol Lamp Wks. 80c cum. conv. (n.p.)... 
Un, Chemicals $3 -cum. part.(n.p.)(B.D. $4%) 
United Gas $7 lst non vt. a p.) (B.D.$20.62%) 
United Gas & Elec. 7% cu 

Un, Lt. & Pr. $6 cum ist p.) (B.D.$57) 


I ‘nited Milk Prdcts. $3 cum. part. 

United Profit Sharing 10% cum. 

Un. Shoe Machy. 6% cum. (Par. $25) 

U. & Int’l Sec. $5 cum. 1st(n.p.) (B.D. 
U. §, Lines $1 cum, part. (n.p.) (B.D. $11 

UL. S. Plywood $1.50 cum. conv. (Par $20). 


= 


U.S. Stores $7 cum. cv. lst (n.p) (B.D. $65%) 
Univ, Cooler $1 non. cum. cy. “‘A’’ (n.p. 
toh Pwr. & Lt. $7 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $2744) 207, 605 


1. Equities $5% pref. cv. pr. (Par $1) 


15) 
iter & Ind’l $1. 50 cum. ev. 
(B.D. $18 

‘spar $4 cum. conv. (Par $5) (B.D. $9%). 


irginia Pub. Sv. 7% cum. (B.D. $16%4).... 

igner Baking 7% cum 

Wost Texas" Util. $6 cum. (n.p.). 

vest. Cartridge 6% cum 

Vest. Maryland By is cum. ist (B.D. $140) 

Visconsin Pwr. t. 7% cum. (B.D. $15%) 7.38 6.30 7.94 
solworth (FP. 6% cum. (Par £1). 19s 9d 


76,999 


*Paid and/or declared to September 27, 1941. a—12 months to January 31. b—12 months to February 28 ad—12 months to April 30. f—12 months to June 30 
-12 months to August 31. i—12 months to September 30. j—12 months te October 31 k—12 months to November 31. m—Monthly. D—Deficit. 


PRESS OF 
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i 
Statistical Highlights o N urb Preferreds 
Cat 
12.24 13.35 118% 103% 
12.24 13.35 105 1¢9 
8.07 7.28 105 43 i? 
26.82 27.72 7%, 73 
28.05 81.26 107% 8T 60% 
27,510 37.00 36.05 % 105 9% 
194.180 247 6.84 105 103% 
51,022 34.09 41.97 4% 
69.858 7.28 9.94 120 
124.505 7.28 9.94 107% 111 
198,747 1411 15.95 1 110 110% 
202,403 23.72 2822 2 112% ... 
62.648 16.68 1892 15.57 19.30 17.57 M Jan 116% i064 
58,002 16,68 18.92 15.57 19.30 17.57 M Jar 110 96 
58,000 hi6.03 27.21 25.63 26.81 45.05 100 
91,055 h6.70 hi3.83 hl2.82 hi13.57 h25.21 4 as 
4,197,662 4.52 4.71 4.32 4.78 4.59 34% 
ake 1,173,168 452 471 482 478 4.59 31% 25% 
200,000 37.72 39.53 40.15 34.43 30.17 108% 100 
fi 56.424 11.17 11.95 13.10 13.22 12.71 9% 72 
466.325 3.20 3.59 301 2.73 2.33 1T% 
123,466 5.33 465 467 £5.37 5.97 6% 64 
$4029 5.33 465 467 537 5.97 
375,482 13.07 13.58 13.19 1449 1405 QJan 7 114% 103% 
na. Pwr. & Lt, $6 cum. (n.p.)........... 79,670 13.07 13.58 13.19 14.49 14.05 QJan. 1 6 6 112 9T% 
la. Elec. $5 cum. 280.058 74.72 74.22 73.89 77.25 75.54 QFeb. 5 5 113% 
la. Elec. Pwr. 8% cum. (Par $25)......-. 480,000 «3.19 «63.24 2 29% 
77,306 hDO.55 hD2.71 hD3.78 hD3.33 hDO.84 Oct. 10 3 7% 20% 
50,000 £16.46 £18.55 20.32 18.56 19.03 QJan. 15 6 6 fi 110 81% 55 
Li ( 58,727 31.07 3219 30.98 3425 4045 Mdan 1 7 t 7° 5.83 600 113% 109 
39.957 31.07 32.19 30.98 3425 4045 MJan 6 6 6 6 5 106 107 104% 
$55%) 80.577 6.07 9.32 11.30 15.39 19.56 Omitted 10 106% 67 
$47%). 70,569 D1.05 3.26 5.88 1131 16.84 Omitted 59% 35 as 
15.11 16.11 13.89 19.69 17.49 QdJan. 15 2% 6% «... ... 3% 5 110 105% 
ca 23.15 34.65 32.67 30.12 22.94 Q Feb. 28 6 6 6 6 6 6 Not 150% 142 * 
sa 13.10 20.28 10.33 11.69 23.38 QFeb. 1 3 3 3 $ 2% 55 45 34 
12.02 12.79 9.09 10.51 1167 QMar. 6 6 é 4% «105 105 95 
12.02 12.79 9.09 10.51 11.67 QMar. 1 6 6 6 4% «105 107% 
— 20.76 23.75 23.18 28.08 30.58 QJan. 1 6% 8% 488 6% 6% 6% 0 116% 116% 
4.89 D024 2.60 7.04 1.50 Omitted 7% 
1.05 0.51 106 173 Oct. 15 1% 1 15% 
on Elec. $6 cum. (n.p.)........ 53,248 37.338 34.46 36.01 30.59 29.84 Q Jan. 1 6 6 " 6 110 116 116 
58,625 7.10 6.22 6.00 7.00 95 44 
252,150 5.56 5.87 3.09 4.22 QJan. 1 5% 5% 5% 5% 5% 5% 110 59% 3h 
424,317 0.05 0.23 D145 6% 2 
122,289 41.44 hi4.01 h16.86 35.08 3% 5” 105 114% 106 
cal 52.698 223° 449 2.39 2.64 1 3 % 2% 4% 2% 60 2% 19 
112/500 26.20 a7.18 8.93 4 im 6 6 7% 4% 105 105 79 
11.89 9.89 9.62 11.32 7 7 7 7 7 5% 110 105% 95 
a 80.24 75.37 73.85 79.17 1% 1% 1% 1% 4190 1% Net 48 $5 
= 2 3.80 3.57 3.50 3.76 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% eH 2% 31% 27 
— 3.80 3.57 3.50 3.76 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 28% 30% 24% Tis 
— 6.08 5.36 5.15 5.99 1 4 2 4 4 3 110 72 66 Ne, 
7.57 12.61 13.31 12.72 — 20 14% 
1,60 1,60 160 160 1.20 33 24 11% 
«1.60 1.60 160 120 33 14% 8% 
5 5 5 5 5 5 107% 111 100% 
3 2% 55 40 33 
1 1 1 9% 
—— 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 52% 41 33% 
6.60 3.30 3.30 3.30 2.48 60 44 31 
— 7 7 7 5% 114 103 
7 7 7 7 7 5.83 10 115 104 
6 6 6 6 5 106 109 95 
138,094 6.45 9.29 0.78 7.00 9.69 QFeb. 1... 4 4 3 105 39% 20 
— 180,628 1.01 0.77 0.14 O84 42117 QFeb. 1 800 1742 8 
, 23,147 1.68 3.19 1.47 8.77 7.30 Sept. 2 1% 3 3% 8 2% 65 65 59% oe 
449,822 24.98 25.13 11.98 11.18 12.27 Sept. 2 7 9 6% 110 113% 387% 
— 54.576 17.13 25.26 23.00 20.89 2160 QMar.20 8% 7 5% 105 79 
q 600,000 7.51 8.64 5.16 7.66 Omitted 39 16% 
28.065 12.10 11.99 9.07 10.03 9.91 QJan. 2 5 #3 5% 100 16 70 
19,971 3.46 3.95 D143 0.87 0.03 A.&O. 31 1 1 1 1 1 15 7% 5 
266.526 b40.11 636.48 b34.80 b36.69 b30.78 Q Jan. 6 l% 1% 1% lt: 1% Net 46 39% 
239,200 6.03 6.89 4.35 5.04 5.28 Sept. 30 5% 5 41% 5 3% 71 47 
600,000 D0.03 D0.01 D0.01 D0.01 Omitted 6 1% 
20.226 9.20 2.76 4.80 7.17 di4.71 QMar. 1 ... 1% 1% 27% 35% 26 
D14.33 D12.03 D7.06 0.04 0.72 Omitted 6 2% 
15.02 10.93 iD1.63 1.12 1.28 Omitted 1 6 3% 
5.44 7.02 5.24 5.64 810 Oct. 1 2% 4.08 4% 3% SH 7 15 80% 48% 
) 
584,300 0.02 0.05 0.02 0.03 0.04 Omitted 2h 1% 
30,408 6.02 k2.40 3.34 Nov. 1 1 1 100 29 16 
11.33 13.44 Omitted 7 91% 63 
10.03 2243 QJan. i 7 7 7 7 110 75 14 
12.77 13.89 QJan. 1 34% 10% 6 6 110 102 92 
94.75 Q Feb. 20 6 6 6 6 4% 
8.80 11.84 Nov. 1 Met 17 31 
9.46 89.56 QMar.15 3% 5% 6% 9% 8% 110 115 
18s8d 14s7d SemiJunel 6 6 6 6 3% Net 
i is 


They laugh at distance, these raiders in the sky. They spare 
no school or church or home! Their victims are the aged and 
the infirm, women and little babies. 


But here their missiles SHALL NOT FALL! 


For America is AROUSED! Our men are ARMING! Guns, 
tanks, and munitions pour from our factories! New ships slide 
into our seas! More and more planes are taking wing! 


But the blessings that only we in AMERICA know must be paid 
for by dollars—your dollars. 


To defend your home and your country, the Government asks 
every man and woman, every boy and girl to LEND—not give 
—your SAVINGS FOR DEFENSE. 


Start today by buying a 
DEFENSE STAMP 


as 
= 


